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‘* jaljana Bibovié (University. of Novi Sad) oe 


THE INFINITIVE? AS SUBJECT IN ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 
‘ ~ A 


Ls It-is a well-known fact that verbs may occur in 
the subject position in English, thé infinitive with to 
being one of the possible verbal forms!, e.g. “ 
To err is human. * : 
It- is also possible for the infinitive to occur. 
as subject in Serbo-Croatian, as for example in 


Raditi je’tedko.> . + 


~ 


e \ 
1.2. . This study 1 based chiefly on the examples (with. 
their SC translations) 4 found in the Zagreb version of the 


-Brown corpus, though occasionally examples from other 


sources have been used for illustration.° 


2. This contrastive hnalysis of the English and 

SC infinitive has yielded several statements which reflect ~ 
some of the systematic similarities and differences in 
their use. , 


Zul. Statement 1). To the English infinitive in the 
subject position often Sorresponns the SC*infinitive in - 
the same position, : F ° 


If the English infinitive is linked with another 
infinitive or gerund by the verb TO BE, the corresponding 
linking verb ollowing the SC infinitival subject is not 

yivalent of the verb TO BE, BITI, but the verb - 


NACITI (=mean) in the tense required. Thus 


gy * 


a 


40183 (1E) To act otherwise would be to admit his help- 
essness. ; 


(sc) Raditi drukéije znatilo bi ears svoju 
besvomoc¢nost. 


-8229 (2E) To be human, he believes, is to seek one’s 
own destruction... : 


(2sc) Biti fovjeéan, vjeruje on, znati traziti 
svoju vlastitu propast... 
Re " We can symbolize! the latter pattern by the fol- . 


. 


lowing simple formula: 


Subject / Predidate 


E: INF , BE + INF or GERUND 
SC: INF ZNACITI + INF 
Note also an example that illustrates the English 
gerund itn the predicate: : r 


°8768 (3E) To ask me to believe that S0 inexpressibly 
marvelous-.a book was written lon ter all 
events by some admiring follower, and was 
\ not inspired directly by the Spirit of God, 
: is askin to accept a’ miracle far greater 
r \ - han any ot fin hose recorded in the Bible. 
ie (3SC) Traziti od Mene da vijernjem da ‘je tako ne- : 
‘ { opisivo divnu knjigu napisao mnogo kasnije ' 
F neko od obo%avalaca medju potomstvom i da 
ova’ nije bila neposfedno inspirirana duhom ' 
q boz jim, oe Bi zahtevati da priznam Sudo, 
daleko- ve fe nego ma koje od onih koja su za- is 
. _  bele%ena uBibliji. © : 
2.1.1. In case in English the verb TO BE is followed by 
@ noun, the corresponding linking verb in SC is BITI, 
PREDSTAVLJATI (=represent), ZNACITI, as is the case in the 
Bel sowing examples: 


30104 (4E) To aes what we do is the first step f 
; improvement. 
* (48c) Saznati Sta Cinimo de prvi _korak ka napretku. 


Cae 
e ‘ Ri 
) But to go from here to the belief that these 


more sensitive -tc metachor and language will 


also be more sensitive to rersonal Giffererces 
— reat an inferential lean. ’ 

Ali, tvrditi ma osnovu tega da Ze ont kojie@. 
osetljivi na metafore i tezik biti osetlriv: 


i na individualre razlike predstavlralc cri 
isuviSe smeo zakltucak. 


To accevt just one linguistic medel would te 
a disaster, 


x 


other hand, if the verb TO BE is followed 
7 only the verb BITI is possible in SC. Thus: 


20659 -(7E)“ To believe otherwise would be unrealistic. 
(78C) Verovati neSto drugo bilo bi nerealno. . 
' SS SS 

_ Pedagogical implications. In teaching English to SC learners 

it would be espetially useful to turn their attention to the 
, / ; 

fact that ZNACITI between two infinitives is always the lin- 
king yerb TQ BE in English. ZNACITI in this linquistic con- 
text i real difficulty for the learner. - : ‘ 


2.3: In SC°it is unnatural for a long subject to precede 
the enclitic $orm of BITI (=be) followed by a short subjunc- 
tive complement. This is the cause of the inversion of the 
subject in (8SC): é : 


‘ 12773 (8E) But to continue to divorce advanced students. 


from realit is inexcusable. . an 
(8SC) Medjutim, neoprostivo i_dalje odvajati od - 
stvarnosti studente viSih godina. Pe Py 


Pedagogical implications. A native speaker of sc might be 
tempted to keep the same word order when translating an 
English sentence containing a jlong infinitival subject; 
therefore a learner of English should become familiar with 


’ the more general rule: , 


When a long ineinaeival” subject.is linked through 
the verb BE to a short subjective complement in E, invert 
the subject and the complement in the corresponding sen>’. ‘ 
tence in” sc. . ® ae 

‘The following example shave that inversion does 
not occur’ when the enclitic form of BITI comes “after the 
first word of the predicate, in which case the’ incongruity : 
between the long subject and bisvenciiyse is removed: 


A s 
subject positio one usually prefers a construction with 


263s re Most oeyammars of English contain the pape 
“that in spoken fp the infinitive is rare int 
anticipative it, thus 


“(10) It is easy to give advice ‘ 
-is preferred to _ 
(11) ‘To give advice is easy. 


In SC there is no ing corresponding to anticipative it 
and the ‘SC equivalent to either (10) or (11) would be: 


t - 
bl 


lijepo je ovuda ié¢i' (it is nice to walk here) 
teSko je s njime go sovertes (it is difficult to 
talk to him) 


‘ both the infinitive as “Subject and the predicate carry the 
same degree of CD. But. in 
{13SC) Tu%no je samovati 


the infinitival subject, ‘samovati, carries a lower degree 
of CD than the preposed predicate tuzZno je, the subject 
being the topic (theme), the predicate being the-comment)° 


(functional séntence perspective) which determines the 
order of words in Czech; in: languages which observe FSP 
the theme usually precedes the rheme. But in SC it seems 
to be the other way roulld in respect of the infinitival, 
subject. Thus in the following context only (13SC) would 
be appropriate: 

Svaki dan se vraéa s posla.u pustu sobu; soba, 
hladna i bez namjeStaja, jo3 vise pojatava 


osje¢anje potpune izolovanosti.-TuzZno je 
samovati. . 


t 


w Stevanovié’s examples,, however, ach have the 
infinitival subject preceding the reese, thug 
(Stevanovié, 1969:29): ° . ‘ 

. raditi je teSko (to work is difficult) 
J Sitati je zadovoljstvo (to read is a pleasure) 
Samovati je tuZno (it is sad to live alone) 

o The difference between the two word orders may ke | 
explained by <n different distribution of communicative 
dynanian (=cp) 2 ‘In, let us say, anne ™ ’ 

KR "  (12sc) Samovati: je tuzno > o 


According to Firbas (1964:112)!+ it is the principle of FSP 


_” (Every Rind he goes back from work to an empty 
room; Romie faa and bare of furniture, 
ee ea his feeling of total: isolation. 
me 5 is sad fo live RISES? 

However, it is ai€ficu t to draw. a definite conclusion on’ 

the evidence of this ample aldne, but it may well be the 

" case that, the thematic infinitival subject follows the’ 

rheme. a tee “ 

asS According/to Stevanovigé (1969:29, 740) in SC an 

anaphoric TO (=that) is often used after an infinitive as 


subject, as in _the following example: 


Bits deoretan u_syome poslu, to je ceils. @- 
Popovi , Ogledi a Tanci, 201) 
This is especially the case ore than one infinitive is 
used as subject (Stevanovié, 1969:29; Maretié, 1963:654). 
The use of the anaphoric ronoum has a rhetorical effect 
and it is hardly to be ieee to be used cat everyday 
» speech. In English it is possible to use the “corresponding 
pronoun as is seen from the two possible English equiv- 
alents of the following example from Mageti¢ (1963:654): 
we cremat) obra pores nego _se_drzati_sve 
.Starine: to je zlo; ali primati svasta prije 


vremena i bez izbora: to je jos gore. 
a) To accept nothing new but cling to every~: 
* hing o is bad enough; but to accept every- 
/ “ thing too soon and without discrimination 
s even worse. : 
fs (b) To accept nothing new but cling to every- 
thing o s enough; but to accept every- 
f thing too soon and without discrimination, ' 
that is even worsé, , 


2.6. Statement 2. To the English infinitive in the sub- 
ject position can correspond an SC, clause introduced by 


‘ 
al 7 
\ , 


ate 


- - ‘ “SS 
L 2 2 9 3 


the complementizer ad eae Thus: ; ; 


37121 (14E) To be passive, to be girlishly shy was pal- 
pably absurd. . 
Fa ostane pasivna, da bude devojatki bqjaz- 
“Ne -Tjiva ofito je bilo eg AY t 
31078 (1 TO free the factor Loduction Was a major 
objective of the SOT bourgéoisie.... 
(15SC) NajvazZniji cilj burZuazije ,u usponu bio je 


da_oslobodi faktore proizgvodnije... e 


he-use of the infinitive is also possible in (1SS§C) 
Ajvainiji cilj byrzoadzije u usponu bio je oslobodit 
), though nots in (14SC), at least not 


\ . e question arises why the infigutive in English 
has wo equivalents in SC, i.e. the infinitive and the 
da-clause? The answer seems to be that a da-clause is , 

_ likely to occur when there is a specified subject in the . 
embedded sentence which is in English reduced to the 
infinitive. In English the infinitive may occur with the 
subject even in surface structure, thus ; 


(16E) For him to live alone*ig difficult. \ 
alae TeSko mu je da #ivi sam. 4 


But: , 


! 


ia i 
(17E) To live alone is difficult. 
(17Ssc) Ziveti bez ikoga je teSko. 
\ 


The following illustrates the same phenomenon: 


29776 (18E) As one of them expressed it, "It has done me 
a world of good to listen to the naive aues- 
j tions and comments of these not-yet-marrie 
* people. 
(18SC) Jedan je to ovako izrazio: "Za mene je Kilo 


vrlo dobro da sluSam naivna pitanja i komen- 
tare joS neozenjenih Iljudi. Z 


2 


“a ' - 10 - ‘ an 5 PK 


_ In SC, it shduld be noted, one way to eliminate a 
specified subject in the embedded clause which is identical 
to some noun phrase in the matrix clause-is to introduce. 
an agentless se, especially in case the verb in the embed- 
ded clause is transitive. Thus (15SC) cam also be rendered 
as ' 


(15aSC) Najvazniji cilj bur¥oazije bio je da se 
: oslobode faktori proizvodnje. 

; P As the agentless se construction corresponds to 
the passive with the by-phrase deleted (the so-cal 5 ¥ 
short passive) we should expect the corresponding English 
embedded sentence to be in the passive, but this is not 
very usual and is often quite sa ciearied Geis re the 
marginal grammaticality of 3 


; 
- (15aE) ? The major objective of the rising bourgeoisie 
was that the factors of production should be. 
freed, 


In SC the se construction may be used even if the subject 


is unspecified, e.g. 


TeSko je da se Zivi sam - 
along with ) 
% Te&ko je Ziveti sam. \ 


Pedagogical implications. sC’learners of English should be _ 
made aware of the fact that a da-clause is a 5 Melee 
equivalent of the English infinitival subject, ‘especially: : 
when they ‘translate from English into SC, though a trans- 
lator with a "good feeling" for language would not fall 
into the trap of substituting the SC infinitive for the 


ae | 


¥. r 
mi : 
: -ll- , . 
E infinitive where a«da-clause is appropriate. The English 
sentence pattern of the type represented in. (16E) must be 
drilled with full attention, as its total absence in Sc ' 
makes it difficYlt for a SC speaker to generate anything. 
nearly like it without being previously taught to do so, 


267s Statement 3. Sometimes the infinitive in-English 
ds rendered as a conditional clause in SC. Nogfice the 
following example: | - ae iy 3 


32807 (19E) For the only time in the opera, words are 
: not set according to their natural inflection; 


to_ do so wquld have spoiled the dramatic 
point of-the scene. 

(19SC) Jer taj jedini put u operi rijeti nisu kom- 
-ponovane prema njihovoj prirodnoj modulaciji; 


¥ da_je tako.uéinjeno pokvarila pt se dramatska 
: poenta scene. 


f 


The infinitive is, in fact, an abbreviated if-clause (if 
it had been done:so) expressing what is usually referred 
to as ‘unreal condition in past time’. 

Pedagogical implications. Teaching materials abowid cer= 
tainly contain the information about the possibility of 
having the infinitive in E instead of a conditional clause 
in SC; a native speaker of SC would tend to use a condix_ 
tional clause in English rather than the infinitive. Thus 
a translator of (19SC) would be inclined to render da je 
tako utinjeno as if it had been done so.’ 


2.8. . Statement 4. Sometimes there is a correspondence 
between the English infinitive in the subject position and 

a clause of purpose in SC functioning as an adverbial modi~ 
fier, as is the case in the’ follofing example: ‘ 


7h ¥ 
ae ) - 12.- 
* , : = ° 
hy 
"883 (20E). To acco lish this Would ‘necessitate some 
: changes = methods, he said. 
. (20SC) Da bi se to postiglo, potrebne su neke prom- 
sae ai metodama, rekao je. 
Peda al_ implications. It should Be pointed out to Sc 
learners of English that a clause of purpose functioning 
~ as an adverbial modifier in $C may correspond to .the in-' 
finitive inrthe subject position in E. This rule is not. 
very clear and it seems to depend on the presence of spe- 
cific verbs such as ‘necessitate (e.g. in (20E)) or’ require, 
as,in the following example: , 


_ 


24318 (21E) And to do this requires first of all the, kind 
information about people which is provided 
y the scientists in industrial rio aay 

and consumer research... 

(21S¢c) A da bi se ovo uéinilo treba prvo posjedovati 
sve vrste podataka © ljudima koje pribavljaju 
nauénici koji se bave druStvenom antropologi- 
jom {4 istrazivanjem potroata... 

2.9. Statement 5. It is often the case that to the 
English infinitive in the subject position corresponds a 
SC. derived (deverbal) noun in, the aaa Notice 


the following examples: / F ty 


« 


30105 (22E) ze accept the validity of the judgements of 
ers e second step. 
’ (22SC) Deihviienta vrednosti suda drugih predstavlja 
- «fe sledeéi korak. 
|: 30106 (235) te want to change is the third step’. 
© (238¢) | je tredi korak. 
It is quite diffidult to see under what“ conditions 
the English infinit ‘: in subject position has a SC deverbal 


noun as its structura equivalent. At present I have no use- 
— generalization to offer/for the factors inyolved here 


’ 
* 


iS 


_ 


-.13 - 


oe ° 
may not be only. grammatical but also semantic, or at» least. 


ie | 


lexical. ' : . 


¢ 


there is nothing very useful to suggest to the teacher of 
English as regards the above correlation between the in-- 
finitive in English and the deverbal noun in SC except to 
turn his attention to-the fact that it exists and that. it: 
. may be systema¥ic. The teacher as well as-the learner will 
be guided by their own intuitions as to where to use‘a £¢ 
deverbal noun. in correspondence to an English infinitive | 


: . 


“and vice versa. 


lowing A arene arise when the infinitival subject in 
English is contrasted with - SC equivalents: 


é 1. English Infinitive’ - SC Infinitive 
2. English Infinitive - SC da-clause 
: 3. English Infinitive - SC conditional ¢lause 
us 4. English Infinitive - SC clause of purpose : 
é 5. English Infinitive - sc deverbai noun! 


Finally, it should be added that the problem \of 
the passive infinitives hak been excluded from this inves- 
tigation as it is tied up with the more general problem\of 
the difference in the. use of the voice category in the two 
languages. Just to make this point clearer here is one 
‘example which shows that the ‘passive is less favoured \in 
sc than in English: ; : : BY og si 

' . ¢ 24E) To be treated os jn intellectual equal was 
e greatest praise that cou be given to 
you. (The Listener, 14. February 1974, p.211) 


‘ 


Py 


v Pedagogical implications. At the present stage of research 


3. ummary,. The investigation hai shown that the fol- . 


o jg = 


(248C) Da stupaju sa vama kao ‘sa intelektualno 
Sabr ravnim znaeilo je najvecu ,ponvalu koja 


vam Je mogla biti upuéena. 


The second part of the sentence does contain an infinitive 


in the passive (biti “puéena) , but, as I have hinted moves 
the use of the. passive presents a special problem. 

As the material investigated dia not provide any 
examples with the perfect infinitive in English which. 
could have been contrasted with their SC equivalents in 
any usefyAl way, it has also remained outside the scope of- th: ‘ 
present investigation. It is sufficient to point out for 
the present purpose that SC has no such thing as the per- 
fect, infinitive and that other means are employed to in- 

* sawata’ the past, as is the case in the sc ceaueletton. of 
the melenans example quoted by Jespersen:/® 


‘Tis better to have loved: and lost 
Than never to have loved at all 


Bolje je da ste voleli i izgubili 
: Nego da nikada niste voleli : 

where to have loved is rendered by a da-clause with the 
finite verb in the past in the second person plural (ho- 
norific) . The latter is often used as an impersonal pro- 
noun, , - 
: The following example is more cceiplicaces and 
‘real world’ knowledge is necessary: 


(25E} ‘To have lived fully and successfully in a 
man’s world and then live as a woman is a 
ag alee (The Listener, 25. April 1974, 
Dia 


15 


° 
' 


Both the perfect ‘Lhfinitive pare ‘the ‘dimple infinitive will 
be rendered. as ‘simple infinitives in SC, as it is clear to 
anyone who has read the article the example comes f ssa that 
the sentence refers in general terms to a person who ‘has 
changed his sex. (25E) runs in. SC as follows: 
(25SC) Ziveti punim ¥ivotom i imati uspeha u_svetu 
: muskarca a zatim. Ziveti kao tena retko je 


’ preimuéstvo. 


. 


But in case we have an English sentence such as 


(26£) , To have lived in appalling conditions all one’s 
_ life and then achieve fame posthumously is the 
4- fate of many great people 


~ 


the corresponding SC sentence will contain the perfective 
aspect of the verb Ziveti,i.e. prozivetd: 


(26SC) Pro%iveti svo Zivot u krajnje teSkim uslovima 
a zatim doziveti slavu Krad smrti sudbina je 


mnogih velikih ljudi 


though the imperfective aspect of the same verb’ is not im- 
possible in'this context provided a slight adaptation is 
made i.e. ; 
.(26aSC) Ziveti_u_krajnje te8kim uslovima celog Zivota. 
a zatim doZiveti slavu posle smrti sudbina je 
mnogih velikih ljudi. 
Notice the obligatory use of the perfective aspect of the 
verb in (27SC): 
(27E) To have written so much and to have said noth- 
Ing about Balthazar is indeed an omission... 


(Lawrence Durrell Justine, Faber and Faber 
1963, p. 81) 


(27SC) Napisati ovoliko a ne refi nidta o Baltazaru 
zaista je propust,.. 


2. cf. Christophersen and Sandved, 1969:118 or Jespersen, 


= 1¢§ = 


Miia One “iseidakion segms to be required, however. 
Prozivess,, pep isati etc. are perfect infinitives in SC 

only in tia semue,that they contain the prefix which : 

marks them for aspedl2'S.8, peat na-, etc. Ks this prefix 
occurs in other forms of the “werk, {975+ prozivim, BEozives 
sam), proziveéu) I would not feel Sustitied in considering . 
he infinitive forms: proziveti, napisati ang the like as 

perfect infinitives - at least not in the same sense.as, the 

English perfect infinitive which enters various construc-* +... ! 
tions. E.g.: ae i? 


He ought to have believed her : ; 
He is said to have written fifteen novels. _ 
Further research will undoubtedly reveal more — .. 
interesting things about the SC structural equivalents of 
the English perfect infinitive occuring as subject of the 
sentence.” n ; ; ' 


1. Cf. also: Ljiljana Bibovié, "The English Gerund as a . 
Subject and its Serbo-croatian Structural Equivalents". 


In R,Filipovié, ed., The aap Aa Serbo-Croatian =~ English 
Contrastive Project, Reports zagre , Pp. 3-21. 
1954:163. See also Zandvoort y. 1960:13 and KauSanskaja, 
1959:190. 


x, Stevanovié, 1969:29, \ 


4. The examples’ have been translated Ky the anonymous trans-. 


lators working for the Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian - English 
Contrastive Project. 


17 


. Ste od 
Nhs 
5. All the ex les marked with a corpus sentence number 
have been ken from the Zagreb version of the Brown 
corpus. On the detailed description of the corpus see 
. Rudolf Filipovié, “The Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian - English 
Contrastive Project So Far", Zagreb Conference on English 
Contrastive Projects, 7-9 Dec. 1970, Zagreb 1971, 3/-43 
and Rudolf Filipovi¢é, “The Choice of the Corpus for the 
~Contrastive Analysis of Serbo-Croatian and English", in 
R. FLlipayvse, ed., YSCECP, Studies 1, Zagreb 1969, 37-46. 


6. I find it more useful to underline the whole ngun phrase 
- rather than the head noun alone. 


7. Both in English and SC the use of the infinitive’as sub- 
ject is common in proverbs, thus in English (with an- 
ticipative it): It is better to travel horefully than 
to arrive, It is better to wear out than to rust out, 

It is easy to be wise after the event or in SC, Bolje 
‘je pokliznuti nogom Bese festhon, Bolje je umeti nego 
imati. 


8. Notice that according to what was ‘said in 2.2. the sub- 
. ject follows the ‘predicate, oe 


ree of CD carried by a linquistic aienans is 
~ meant-th& extent to which the element contributes to 
the develépment of communication, to which, as it were, 
it ’pushes the communication forward’ (Firbas, 1971:92). 


_ 
oh 


10. According to the Brno Anglicists the topic’ is defined 


as constituted by an element (elements) carrying the | 
lowest degree of CD within @ sentence (Firbas, 1971:92). 


14, See also Ljiljana Bibovi¢é, “On the Wora Order 8f Subject 
and Predicate in English and Serbo-Croatian from the 
mr. point of View of Functional Sentence Perspective"; in 
R. Filipovié, ed. YSCECP, Reports 5, Zagreb 1971, 1-10. 


12. In cases like those illustrated by (14SC) the western 
variant favours the infinitive. “ee 


13. In cases like those illustrated by (16SC) the’ western 
" variant favours the infinitive. The eastern variant 
favours the da-clause in cases like (16SC).- 


Cf. Perlmutter, 1969:178. 


15. SC infinitive often corresponds to the English gerund. 
Cf, Bibovié, "The English Gerund as a Subject and Its ' 
Serbo-Croatian Structure Equivalents", in R. Filipovié, 
ed., YSCECP, Reports 7, Zagreb 1973, 3-21. : 


16. Otto Jespersen, The Philosophil of Grammar, Allen and 
- Unwin, London 1924:285. ‘ 


17. I am grateful to Wayles Browne, the Zagreb members of 
YSCECP and Draginja Pervaz for reading the first ver- 
sion of.this paper and offering their suggestions and 
advice. All inconsistencies and errors are, of course, 


> my Own. 
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THE CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS OF COLLOCAT IONS t COLLOCAT IONAL 
RANGES OF MAKE AND TAKE WITH NOUNS AND THEIR 
SERBO-CROATIAN CORRESPONDENTS 


oO. _ It can be shown that collocational analysis 
forms a necessary part of contrastive analysis at the 
lexicaY level. Eviderke in support of this claim comes 
frpm pairs of lexical items in two different ‘languages 
which agree fully in terms of semantic features or ‘compo- 
nents while at the sane ‘time differing considerably in 
perms of collocational> ranges. This can be illustrated by 
Waking phonologically/graphologically similar lexical 
tems in English ‘and Serbo-Croatian which also agree sem-. 
antically, so that no dictionary definition can ‘indicate 
a difference between them. Thus, chemical and kemtj skt, 
agree semantically but disagree in collocations like. 
_ kemtjeko Siddenje vs. *chemical cleaning (for ‘dry clean- 
ing? ) and kemijska olovka vs. *chemical pencil (for 
fballpoint pen® ); stylistics and stilski also agree, but 
not in the collocation etilsko pokudstvo vs. *stylistic 
furniture (for period furniture*). Similarly, phonologi- 
cally/graphologically dissimilar pairs may agree semanti- 
cally yet disagree collocationally: in the semantic range 
in which kitchen and. kuhinja are equivalent, they still 
differ so that kuhinjska sol is not *kitchen salt but 
table salt; in so far as give and make are equivalent, 
" datt ‘prijedlog is not matched by ‘give a suggestion but 
rather by make a suggestion. 
In the absence of' semantic discriminations and 
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exhaustive collocational lists, it is quite obvious that 

the learner or translator will tend to make mistakes in. : 

all those cases in which the collocational potentials of .< 
, his Ly lexical items differ from the-collocational 

potentials of semantifally correspondent L, lexical 


: items. 
~ ‘ : 4 


a De . Collocation can be defined as the placing of 

lexicaleitems into syntagmatic relations in such a way 

"that one lexical item in some way determines fhe meaning 
of another item with which it collocates. Representatives 

‘of the London school follow Firth in regarding collocation 
as-a determinant of méaning: "Meaning by collocation is an 
abstraction at the syntagmatic level and is not directly 
concerned with the conceptual or idea approach to the “- . 
megaing of words. One of the meanings of night is its collo- 
cability with dark, and of dark, of course, collocation 
with ntght." (Firth 1957: 196). "Collocations of a given 
word are statements of the habitual or customary places pf’ 
that word in collocational order but not in any other con- 
textual order and emphatically not in any grammatical 
order. The collocation of a word or a ‘piece’ is not to be 
regarded as mere juxtaposition, it is an order of mutual .. 

' expectancy." (Firth 1968: 181). McIntosh (1961), Halliday 
(1966) and Sinclair (1966) stress the lexical, as against F é 
grammatical, nature of collocational relationships ° 
(showing that ‘ranges’ are the lexical counterparts of, 
structural ‘patterns’ in grammar), while Mitchell (1971) 
takes a broader,\view and notes that collocation is to be 
seen in both, léxical and grammatical terms. Everything 
that goes,with the given root, he says, is its colloca- 
tion, but\some collocations are so numerous that they can 
be generalized in grammatical terms (e.g. a class of 
‘occupational’ nouns and femployment-terminating’® verbs); 
still others are expressed at the lexical level of collo- 
cable items. The analyst decides as to where he wishes to 
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locate his abstractions. é 
The term ‘collocation’ has also been used by M. 
Joos and defined as a “word combination which throws light 
on the meanings of the words involved" (Joos 1958: 62). He 
shows how a ‘collocation test’ can be applied in micro- 
semantic research to establish the semological structure 
of an item. The key concept here is that of ebimination 
of meanings, which is achieved by the collocate “being .at 
- home with part but not, all the meanings" of the item with 
which it collocates (Joos 1958: 64), and collocation is 
simply "cooccurrence of morphemes which eliminate meanings 
(other than surviving)" (Joos 1958: 55). He illustrates 
this with the@oun code, whose different meanings are 
discriminated by means of collocations: safety code, penal 


ry 


code, code of honor, moral code, teenager code, etc. 

It is seen that Joos’s interpretation of colloca- 
tion is at once more specific and more narrow than the 
Firthian interpretation. It is more specific because it *_ 
states explicitly that collocation is pnly that cooccur- 
rence of morphemes which results in the elimination of 
meanings; it is more narrow because not every cooccur- 
rence is a collocation. While Firth claimed that one of 
the meanings of night was its collocability with dark, 
Joos would see no change in the meaning of night in dark 
night, starry night, long night, warm night, summer night, 
sleepless night, Arabian nights, eto.; he would, however, 
note the difference in opening night and night of the 

oMtddle- Ages. Sdmilarly, the meanings of dark would be 
discriminated in collocations like dark night, dark eyes, 
Dark Ages, dark thoughts, dark saying, but not in dark 
night, dark tunnel, dar® city (e.g. during a power fail- 
ure}. 

These examples, though not Joos’s own, agreé with 
his understanding of collocation. They also agree with the 
intuitions of native speakers - notably dictionary makers, 
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who define ntght as (1) ,time from dusk to Cawn marked 
by absence of light, (2) an evening, (3) condition of 
_period (of dreary inactivity or affliction) felt to re- 
semble-~the darkness.of night. The problem is, however, 
how such intuitive hunches can be made objective and for- 
malizable. Or, supposing we Manage to establish the collo- 
cational range of: a given item, the question remains how 
we can introduce-some order into the conglomerate of collo- 
cates, so that what we get is more than just an alphabeti- 
cal list. , , 


Le In trying to answer this’ question, there are two 
assumptions that we must make. The first is that not all 
the meanings of a given lexical item are equally central 
to that item. The second assumption is that meaning is not 
exhaustively accounted for by a formal analysis of formal 
items, but rather that it must be viewed in the context 
“of situation in which language is used. 

The centrality of certain meanings, or the ex- 
istence of some kind of semantic prototype in a given 
lexical item, is intuitively recognized: taking night in 
isolation, in the absence of any collocational support, we 
interpret it as ‘time from dusk to dawn’, not as ‘evening’ 
or ‘period of dreary inactivity”, and it would be unusual, 
to say the least, for a dictionary maker to order his 
definitions of: night in such a way that anything but ‘time 

‘from dusk to dawn? should come to occupy the first posi- 
‘tion in‘a synchronic description of English lexis. It is 
this central core of the meaning of night which provides 

a standard against which elimination by collocation can be 
measured. Nothing happens to that meaning with the adjec- 
tives in the first group (dark, starry, long, warm, 
summer, sleepless, Arabian), but when it comes to the ad- 
jective opening (in opening night), the semantic make-up 
of ntght changes andthe differential meaning ( ‘early 
part of the night and not the whole night’) combines with 
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: | 
_the meaning ‘performance of a work of art’? to give a new 


meaning. Similarly, the modifying group of the Middle .°* 
Ages does not eliminate all the meanings of night except — 
one, but rather takes possible the metaphoric variation of 
the central meaning of that noun. This seems to be a more 
satisfactory account than the one-which would start from 
the totality of the meanings -of night, eliminating some, 
by collocation, so- that the surviving meanings: could per- 
form their role in eommuntestion. _Thigyproposal simplifies 
‘the semantic description of) Lexical items and is particu- 
larly well suited for, purposes ef contrastive analys¥s. 
(No claim is being made about its validity as a true rep- 
resentation of the Linguistic|betaviour . native sveakers 
or learners of English, though, it seems very likely that 
this variation-on-a-theme approach is closer to what ac- 
tually happens than the ‘extractive approach’ , which pre- 
suppos¢ the existence of a set of meanings given in ~ —~ 


advance.) : ‘ 


dee 


The second assumption made here, namely, that 
the meaning of a lexical item \is*not uniquely determined 


by its formal analysis but als by the context of situ- 


ation in which it is used, goes hand in hand with the 
first assumption and enables us to determine. which cooc- 
currences of lexical items are collocations and which are 
not. If all combinations of lexical items are colloca- 
tions, then collocation is a statistical concept and its 
only definition will be in terms of frequency. But if we 
accept the semantic-prototype view of lexis and its rela- 
tionship with the context of situation, we can distinguish 
collocations from free combinations on the one hand and 
from idioms on the other. Thus, when dark combines with 
night, it remains unaffected in its basic meaning (and so 
does night); in dark horse, it is changed so that dark- 
ness consists not in the absence of light but in the pzes 
ence oF a oolour which approaches the colour character- 
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4-25-07 .) 
istic, ofgthe absence of Vighe tohen dark horee is used in. 
a context of situation @nvolving a horse of a dark colour) 
or in the lack of prominence as a likely winner (whet 
dark horse is used in a context of situation involving a 
horse of any colour which possesses unexpected or unknown 
capabilities). In both of these situations, horse remains 
‘ unchanged in meaning, but when dark korse is used with 
‘reference to a person whose capabilities may. be greater 
than they: appear to‘be, the whole combination becomes an 
idiom based on a metaphor (like kick the bucket). 


3. We now have three groups of combinations in which 
dark is used: first, one in which it retains its basic 
meaning; second, one in which its basic meaning serves to 
derive its meaning in collocation; and third, one in which 
its basic meaning does not participate directly but 

through fa metaphor. Only the second.group would represent 

ae which “throw light" on the meaning of dark. 

This group is made up of several subgroups of colloca- 


colloca 


tions, each producing a different meaning of dark: (a)darx 
colour/complextgn/skin/eyes/hair/horse/sky/cloud; (b) dark 
mood/aountenance/thoughte/prospects; (c) dark powers/deeds; 
(da) Dark Ages; (e) dark horse; (f) keep ones plans dark; 
(g) dark vowel. In all of these collocations the meanings 
of the head nouns remain unaffected. The first group of 
the three mentioned at the beginning of this section con- 
sists of pairs of* semantically compatible lexical items, 
combined in such away that neither element undergoes a 
change of its basic meaning under the influence of the 
other element: dark night/room/celar/ tunnel/cave, etc, 
Any. object whose nature is such that it can be dark can 
also appear ina asi § with this adjective, 


4. The view of collocation developed here is insuf- 
ficient to take care of all those instances of lexical co- 


occurrence which one would like to regard as collocations 


‘(and which are normally regarded as such). In particular, 
it would not cover such cases (given by Mitchell 1971) as 


the use of verbs like achieve, accomplish, effect, execute, 
implement, realize with nouns like plan, project, proposal, 
ambition, object, objective. First, some of these verbs do 
ae modify their meanings: while it may be 
shown that execute is not the same in exrecute a plan and 
erecute a sonata, eonoute a’ murderer, execute a legal docu 
ment, it is ‘much more difficult to show that implement can 
change its meaning since’ all nouns that it accepts belong- 
to the group represented - hére (e. g. tmplement a proposal/ 
scheme/programme/plana). Second, and more importantly, 

the nouns given here select the verbs.from this group with 


_ > synonymical discriminatigqns which are.very fine and diffi- 


cult*to account for: . plans are accomplished, executed, im- 
plemented, and realized; ambitions are aphieved and’ real- Ps 
ized; proposals are effected,, implemented, and realized, 

etc. An explanation for this phenomenon must be sought 
qutside the concept of collocation as developed here. It 

can be found in the notion-of collocation ata deeper 
semantic (i.e., pre-lexical) level. At that level, the 5 
nouns in {his group all combine with a semantic prototype 
meaning roughly ‘carry into effect’, and the different 
lexical realizations of that prototype, in ¢ollocation wie 
the nouns in question, are all semantically changed, just ‘ 
as dark was changed Aes in défferent collocational 

setups. The only eA tSereNneS between these collocations and 
those involving dark is that in -this case we are dealing 
with different lexical items rather than a single item en- 
tering into different collocations. ¢ 


~ 


Sis Collocations of both kinds ,are contrastively sig- 
nificant since, first, different languages choose to, focus 
upon different aspects of reality: (collocations thus being 
language-specific) and since, second, different languages -. 
organize their lexical material Axe ferently in _Petaeion to. 
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he same semantic content. Both situations can be illus- 

trated with examples from English and Serbo-Croatian. An 

extreme example of the former type is department store and 

robna kuda ( {goods pouse"), in which both: elements are 

focused prtserantixy more usually only one element is differ- 
ently focused, as in feature film and umjetni&ki film (fartistic 
film’), dress rehearsal and generalnt pokus (general re- 
-hearsal’), natural gas and zemnt plin (*earth gas?), ten- 

tative title and radni naslov (working title’), big/smalt 

game and visoka/niska divljaé (*high/low game®). In such 

cases, L, interference. (assumitg that Serbo-Croatian is the 
learner’s L,) would lead to gloss forms given in brackets 
instead of the collocations required by Lo. An example of 
the second.type is provided by the collocations’ of the 


. 


adjective dark and their.Serbo-Croatian correspondents: 
dark mood - mra&no (*tamno) raspolozenje as against dark 
hatr - tamna (4mraéna) kosa. (Such an organization of the 
lexical material in Serbo-Croatian should be seen against 
the background of, dark night - tamna/mraéna no¢.) The . 
meanings of the English verbs discover, uncover, unveil, 
reveal, diselose can all be regarded as collocationally : 
relize@ derivations from a basic meaning, which is tto 
make 'visible or:known something that has been hiden or un- 
known’. Serbo-Croatian, in fact, has one lexical item, 
otkritt, :to correspond to these English verbs: dftscover a 
‘continent - otkritt kontinent, uncover the plot otkrdtt 
savjeru, unvetl a monument - otkrttt spomentk, reveal a 
secret - otkritt tajnu, disclode one’s tdentity - otkriti 
svoj identitet. The lack of lexical differentiation does 
not mean a consequent -lack of semantic differentiation: 
collocations serve to modify the basic meaning of the verb, 
just as they did in. the case of the English adjective dark 
_ above. Interférence takes place when the learner’s Ly 

fails to make lexical differentiations which Lo makes. rt 
_ consists in the learner /either failing to observe the 
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diffetence and axinia one correspondent (say, discover) 
indiscirminately in all collocational setups or having :con- 
siderable difficulties with these differentiations in‘L. 
_A different kind of interference takes place with 
collocations involving verbs like make and take. Such verbs 
collocate with a very wide range of nouns as their gram- 
matical objects and have their meanings modified in various 
ways (as the analysis which follows will try to show), but 
their Serbo-Croatian correspondents are much less free in 
accepting collocates and are replaced in such collocations 
by more specific verbs: take a stp - srknutt gutljaj (*sip/ 
drink a sip’), take the form - poprimitt oblik ("assume the 
form!), take a taxt - odvestt se taksijem (drive ina 
taxi®), take an elevator - popeti se liftom (@climb in an 
elevator®), take a course - pohadjati tedaj (*attend a 
course), take a course - sludati kolegij (listen to a 
course’), take a pause = napraviti pauau ("make a pause’), 
take the opportunity - tekortsetitt priliku- (*use/exploit 
the opportunity®) 3 make a movie - enimtti film -(@shoot a 
movie*®), make a stgn - datt anak ‘(fgive a-sign®), make a 
contribution - dati doprinos (€give a contribution®), ‘ 
make peace ~ sklopiti/zakljuditi mir (conclude peace’), 
make war - vodtitt rat (*lead/wage war?) , make money - 
zaraditt novae (*earn money®), make a ie 


_ 


ecteton ~- dontjett 
odluku (*bring a decision®), make, sense - tmatt smiela 
(Shave sense®), etc. A Serbo-Croatian learner of English 
would tend to produce the glosses given in brackets here 
rather than the collocations with take and make. It should 
be noted that his literal translations of the Serbo- 

. Croatian expressions. would not necessarily result in un- 
grammatical expressions in English, but they would prevent 
him from reaching: the degree of naturalness and idiomati- 
city ‘that characterizes the native’s use of that language. 
It is worth noting, for instance, that the incidence of 
such all-purpose words in the speech of foreigners is 


‘ 
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much smaller than in the speech of native speakers. 
’ i 


6. The analysis which follows, based on Tanay (1974), 
attempts to show the collocational ranges of make and 
take with nouns and their Serbo-Croatian correspondents. 


6.1. In collocation with nouns as objects, the verb 
make has the following meanings: 


6.1.1. Produce 


A. Physical obgects 
(aj) manufactured by hand and/or machine 
“make bricks - pravttt opeke 
make lampshades - practi saslone 
make a slingshot - pravitt pradku 
make curtatne - tzradjtvatt zastore 
make clothes - taradjtvatt odjedu 
make chatnes - tzradjtvatt landice 
make furntture - tzradfivatt namjestaj 
make shoes - tzradjtvatt ctpele . 
make an instal- - tzvestt tnetalactju 
; latton 
make gadgets - protsvodttt naprave es 
: make vehicles - protsvoditt voztla 
make generators - protzvoditt generatore 
* (b) constructed ? 
make streets - graditt ceste 
make bridges - graditt mostove 
make walle - gradttt bedeme 
% (c) prepared from ingredients (food) 
make meale - prtredjivatt obroke 
make breakfast - prtpremttt dorudak 
make dinners - prtpraviljatt vederu 
make chicken - prtpremttt ptle 
make veal kid- - prtpremttt telede 
‘ : _ neys isms oe 
: make steaks - tepedit odreske ‘ 
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(a) 
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B, Non-objects 
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make a dessert pravitt kolad 


make tea/coffee > skuhatt @aj/kavu 
make Vodka Blushes = napravitt koktel Vodka 
; C Blush ' 

make a drink - nadinttt napttak - 
artificial reproduction = ea 
make a@ movie - animttt film 
make a documen- - antmttt dokumentaryt 

tary 2 _ film F :? 
make TV commer- —"snimttt TV reklame 

etals ; re 
make a recording - nadtinttt animku o 
make a record - snimitt plodu “ Z 


‘ 


movements - : . 
make a sign - datt anak. i 
make a signal _ datt signal a? 
maké a gesture »  -~ Napravitt gestu 
make a grinding , - pravitt krudne pokrete 
motton 3 oo : 
make a fist a t= gtienuts Saku _ : 
make a cross - prekriziti se 
make a demon- — napravitt gestu pro- ., : 
stration testa — . : 
make @ ctreutt - krudttr 
make a turn - saokrenuti - . 
make a detour “- gaobilazitt aay, 
make a tour "- obtlasiti , 
make one’s + = obtlastt? at 
rounds , ts 
make a stop - navratiti na jedno 
mjesto 
make a push - probttt se. 
make an assault - nasrnuti 


make a transition = prelaziti 
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make a@ move 


make a circle 
make a leap 
slash 


a march 


make a 
make 
make an entrance 
stopovers 
a shot 


room 


make 

make 

make haste 

make a journey/ 
trip 

make an escape 

make speed 

make an appear- 
ance 

make a face/gri- 
mace 

make faces 

sound ~ 

make a remark ., 

make excuses J 

make an 

announcement 

make an objection 


make an observa- - 


tion 
make a statement 
make a speech 
make a potnt 
make a defence 
make a complaint 


make a vow 


- pomaknutt se 

- napraviti krug 
- skodsti. 

- preresatt 

- tavrdttt maréd 
- ulasttt 

- saustavljatt se 
~ padatt udarac , 


- napravittt mjesta 


- Zurttt se 
- putovatt 


- pobjedt 
- podurttt se 
- pojavitt se 


-,udinttt grimasu 


- kreveljitt se 


‘= datt primjedbu 


- teprtdavati se 
daté obavijest 


- primijetttt/tzsredi 


primjedbu 
- datt primjeabu 


-“dati isfavu 
- odrZatt govor 


- talozitt svoje mi- 


Sljenje 
~ branttt se 
- tudttt se/ia’ 
polozitt zavjet 
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_make a wish ‘~.tsrastti Zelju/po- 
- _ Heljeti . 

make a prophecy - predakasivatt 

,make a grouse - prtgovaratt 

wake a call - telefontratt/nagvatt 


make conversation = rasgovarati 
make amall talk brbljatt o kojedemu 
make jokes prtdatt vtceve 


make pleasantries - uveseljavatt 
make a sound - protsvesti/stvoritt 
‘ ; gvuk 
7 make a notse - stvaratt buku 
: “make a laugh "= nasmijati se 
make clicks - sveonutt 
make a bang - satutnjatt 
make a greak ~_ sacvtlitt 
make a growl - sarezatt 


_imdke monkey chat- pudtatt majmunske 
‘ ter ; glasove™ 


make a clatter 


= luparr 
(c) light/heat 
pe fire - sapalitt vatru i 
make Light - protavestt svjetlo 
: make a blaze - potaknutt plamen : 
make a shadow - bacatt ajenu 


(d) smell 


* 


as , 


unpleasant 
a(ypt) {bad 
terrible 
amell/odour = vonjatt 


(e) situation or: state 


make an tim- - udinitt dojam/stvoriti 
+2 . pression utisak 
make a mark - ostavitt dojam 


. 
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make a sensation 


make a contrast 


make problems 


make a confuston 
make a mess 
make a scene : 
make trouble 

a scandal 
difficulties 


peace 


make 
make 
"make 
make war 
make love 
make a pact 
“make an agree- 
ment 
make a deal 
make a sale 
make a het 
make an appotnt- 
ment 
make a date 
make a condtttion 
make a mistake 
make an error 
make a blunder 
make friends 


make/ enemies 


make sacrifices 
make adaptattona 
make use 


‘vodttt 


taasvatt osjedaj 


etajatt u kontrastu/ 


bitt euprotan 
stvaratt probleme 
stvaratt sbrku 
napravttt nered 
mapravitt gcenu 
stvaratt tedkode/ 

usnemtravatt 
tsazvatt skandal 
pravite tedkode 


sklopttt/sakljuditt 


mtr 
vodtti rat 
eklopttt sporagum 
sklopttt 

dogovoritt se 


nagodttt se/pogodtitt se 
zakljudtvatt poslove 


okladiti se 


zakazatt sastanak 


sakazatt sastanak 


postavitt kao uvjet 


nadinttt pogredky 
pogrijedtitt 
pogrijestitt 


sklapatt prijateljatva 
stvaratt sebt nepri- 


Jatelje 
Zrtvovatt se 
prilagodtitt se 
okortetitt se 


sporazum/ 


Ljubav/obljubitt 


make 


make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
f make 
make 
make 
make 
make 


make 


make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 


make 
make 


make 


make’ 


-M-. 
an attempt 
an effort 


demands 
allowances 


= eoncesston 


amends 

a move 

a reputatton 
sense 

a difference 
no meaning 


(out of some- 
thing) 


history 

a new world 
words 
a discovery 
phrases 

a life 
plans 

a decision 


a resolve/ 


resolution 


a choice 


* 


make distinctions 


generalis- 


attione 

make tdenttfica- 
ttonse 

make a selection 


pokudatt/udinttt 
pokusaJ 

potruditt se 

postavljatt zahtjeve 

gledatt kros prete 

popustitt 

tepravitt 

nadinitt potes 

postatt ugledan 

tmatt emisla 

bitt raslidit 

ne snalazitt se (u 

,  negemu) 


(f) intellectual creation 


stvaratt historiju 
atvaratt novt avijet 
stvaratt rijedt 
dodt do otkrida 
tamtaljatt frase 
pravttt ivot 
plantratt 
dontjett odluku/ 
odluditi 
donijett odluku 


odabratt 


razlikovatt =r 

upudtatt se u uopda- 
vanja . 

Fee 


tavréitt isbor/ 
odabratt 


(9) 


(h) 


(i) 


ha s 


a ae 


make an object 


make (.someone) 


make a ®tudy 
material value 
make money 


make a millton 


make 


profits 
make a fortune 
make a living 
make depostts 
make withdrawals 
make a killing 

(on the market) 
written record 


make a record 


make a report 
make 


a*collectton 


figures 
notes 


make 


make 


make entries 
image or impression 
fool ~- 


oneself) 


make'a - 
. (of 
make a 
(of 
make a 
(of 
make a 
(of 


make fun 


bore 
oneself) 
target 
oneself) 
foot ; 
someone) 


lesson 


Transform % 


a star 


sastavitt 


delara 


tavla3ies prof: 


jobogatttt se 


saradjivatt 


ulagatt novae 


podtzsatt novae 
ostuarttt velikt 
profit \ 


aastavitt tavjestaj 


tsujestaz 


sastavitt zbirku 


gaptstvatt brojke 
biljeziti 
unosttt biljesgke 


a, 


tspastt budala 


dosadjtvatt 
postatt metom 


napravitt budalu 
(od koga) 
rugatt se 
poslu&itt kao primjer 


stvorttt fod koga) 
svtjezdu F 


6.1.3. 


+h 


make (someone) 


head 


make (someone) 


a hero, 


make a(n) ADJ 


corporal 
athetst 
lawyer 
back 


_ champton 


noveltet 


. father 


Miscellaneous 


Aw 


Form 


(a) group of people or 


make a unton 


~ make a league 


make an assoct- 


atton 


make alliances 


make a pair + 


make a Line 


make elie corps 


(b) amount, or quantity 


make a pound 


Succeed 


make the summit 
make the best- 
seller list 


make the team 


make a woman 


? 
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& 


a 


tmenovatt Sefom 


proglasiti herojem 


s 
postatt ADJ kaplar 
postatt ADJ besvjerac 
bitt ADJ pravntk 
bitt ADJ bek 
postatt ADJ prvak/ 
\  Sanpion 
bite ADJ romanopisac 
bitt ADJ otae. 


things 


osnovati saves 
oenovatt ligu | 
osnovatt udruzenje 


udruztivatt se u saveze 

bitt/dinitt par 

oblikovatt ntz 

stvoritt elitne: 
korpuse 


\ 


Sintitt/tsnositt funtu 


stidi do vrha’- 
doepjett na listu 
besteelera ~ 
uspjett dodt u 
representactju 
uspjett savestt 


1 


- 37 - 
make the bue - uhvatttt autobue 
C. Score c 
- 7 make a century - postidi eto bodova 
D. Travel : , 
make 80 miles - prevalitt_80 milja 
E. Reckon - 
make the distance ~- raéunatt da udaljenost 
70 km. tanost 70 km. 
Comments: ’ 


Re. 6.1.1.: *Produce® or ‘cause to come to existance” is 
the central meaning of make, against which its other mean-— 
' ings are understood. In group A the collocationally in- 
duced modification of the basic meaning is brought about 
by the type of object tnvolved, which determines the way 
in which the bringing into existance is achieved. The 
Serbo-Croatian equivalents include one, (na)pravitt, 

which is just as general as make and which therefore fits 
in all the subgroups of A. But all the other equivalents 
actually found in the translated corpus are more specific 
and hardly interchangéable: for make shoes we find 
tsradjivatt ctpele, but for make bridges - graditi (*izra- 
djivatt) mostove, and for make meals - priredjivati 4 
(*tsradjivati, *graditt) obroke; make steaks - ispedi 
(*isradfivatt, *graditt, ?priredjivatt) -odreske; make tea 

- skuhatt (*tzradjitvatt, *gradttt, *ispedi, ?prtreditt) 
Saj; make a movte - snimttt (*tzradjtvatt, *graditt, 
*prirediti, *ispedit) film. Starting from these specific 
equivalents in his mother tongue, the Serbo-Croatian , 
learner or translator will easily reach their English 
counterparts (manufacture, build, prepare, grtll, cook) 
and produce acceptable combinations (except, perhaps, - 
*cgok tea), but he will miss the natural English ex- ’ 
pressions with make. 


- 


_In group B, the meaning of make is still ‘cause 
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to come into existance’, but what is brought into exist- 
ence are not physical objects but: non-objects (or phenom- 
‘ena). The modification of the meaning of make in colloca- 
tions of this type is sometimes such that it only ensures 
the verbal, as against the nominal, function of the noun 
"in question and the whole ‘collocational group can be 
substituted by a verb derivationally related to the: noun: 
make an answer - odgovoriti (*to answer’), make a prayer 
- moliti se ("to pray’),.make a growl - sarezati, (‘to 
growl?), make a resolve - odluditi (‘to resolve®), make 

a choice - odabratt (*to choose’), make a wish - podeljett 
("to wish?), make a change - promijeniti (‘to change’), 
etc. The learner who follows his native Serbo-Croatian 
pattern will not make mistakes in English but he will 
miss the natural collocations with make. In other cases, 
however, Serbo-Croatian has its own collocational group: 
ings which are different- from those in English and which, 
when translated literally, produee ungrammatical results 
in English: for make a dectston, Serbo-Croatian has 
dontjett odluku (‘bring a decision’); the counterpart of 
make a mistake is na@initt pogredku (*do a mistake’), 
that of make sense - imati amisla ("have sense?). 


Re. 6.1.2.: The modification of the meaning of make in 
collocations of the ‘transform’ -group is qf two kinds: 

- 4a) When the transformation involves a person or thing 
other than the subject, the meaning of make is modified 
in the direction of tturn into? (to make a novelist of 
someone - udinitt koga romanopiscem, to make a hero of 
someone - proglasitt kdga herojem, make someone head - 
imenovati koga Sefom). Serbo-Croatian is again more ~” 
specific than the English and the learner who projects 
his native usage into English will miss the collocations 
with make and use instead verbs like declare, procikaim, 
appoint, etc. (b) When the transformation involves the 
subject, make is modified to mean ‘be’ or ‘become’ 
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(He “ll make a good soldter. - On de biti dobar vojntk. 
He “ll make a champion. - On de poestatt Sampton.). 


- Re. 6.1.3.: In this group make is modified in a number of 
ways. One of the meanings, still close to prototype, is 
*form’ - as when a number of individual people or things 
together form a certain shape or eollective unity, or 
when a number of smaller units of quantity combine to 
give a higher unit. The nouns which collocate with, make 

in this group all belong to the class denoting shape, 


ay een since the subject and the object 
have the same extralinguistic reference, only the 
latter specifies the form and tne former does not. 

Other meanings of make that are brought forth 
collocationally depart more clearly from the central 
meaning in’the direction of ‘succeed’, ‘travel’, ‘score’, 
*reckon’, etc., and their Serbo-Croatian equivalents are 
all specific verbs like uepjett, sttdi, dosedt, postict, 
radunatt, etc. 


6.2. In collocations with nouns as QEISSESs the verb 
take has the Sgr ata meanings: | 


6. :? i. Get ho 
A. Physical @bjects 
(a) by\hand + 


takk a match - usett Stbicu 

take a sandwich - uzett sendvié 

take @ tray - uzett posluzauntk 

take a sheet of - - uzett List paptra 
paper 

take the papers - preuzett dokumente 

take the books - preuzett knjige 


takée by thé hand = - primtti za ruku 
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take someone“s = usett ne@tju ruku 
hand - 
(b) physiologically 
take a ptll - popitt ptlulu 
‘take a awallow _ = otpttt gutljaj/ 
ot gutnutt 
take a few nips - poptti gutljaj-dva 
take a atp - guenutt/srknutt 
take nips — ~ tu t. tamo srknutt, 
take a drin ‘= popitt adu 
take rn wm - usett dorudak 
take a puff a. uvudt dim 
take a breath - udahnutt 
B. Non-objects / 
(a) for consideration > 
take problems - tsnosttt ppobleme 
_take a case/ - useti na primjer 
= example 
: take inspiration - nadt pottcaj ‘ 
(b) for use 
\take advice ~ primitt savjet - 
take counsel - traliti savjet 
/ take a propost- - prihvatitt prijedlog 
tion / : : 
take comfort = primtitt 8tju utjehu/ ~ 
d . utjediti ae 
_ take one’s bend - prthvatitt Siju ruku 
take one“s word - povjerovati 
take treatme - lijediti se 
take the sun - eundati ee : 
. (e) for endurance ‘ 
take fatlure ~ prthvatitt porasz 
’ * ‘take the truth ‘= prihvatiti istinu S 
take punishment <= primiti kasnu 
take aloes - primiti gubitak 
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take the pressure <- iadriatt pritisak 


- take abuse - podnesiti slostavlja- 
nje - 

take a rtek | - preusett rizik/ria- 

f : ktratt 
take a chance ~ risktratt 

(4) in transformations 
take shape - poprimitt oblik ; 
take the form - poprimitt formu 
- take the tmage —- poprimtiti Lltk 


Take into possession 
A. Something offered as payment 


take a bill - uzett novdantcu 
take money - uzett novac 
take the check - primitt dek 


B. Something offered for payment 
take a room = ne 
Hf tdke an apartment - useti evan ; 
take out an insur- - useti polteu osigu- 


ance policy ranja 
take the pants _ = usett hlade 
take a table - rezserviratt etob— 
C. Something not offered but taken by force or ® 
stealth (as indicated in a particular con- 
text of situation) - = « r Xe 
take the jewels /~ ukrastt dragulje 
take the collec- - ukrasti koleketju 
tion Slike 
take one’s sav- ~ usett nediju udtedu 
ings 
take one’s ‘gun - oteti nekome pudku i 
take virginity - oduzett djevidanstvo 


Perform movement 
A. in a certain way or with a certain aim 


b) 
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-take 


take 
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a walk 


a stroll 


tgke a stretch 


take 
take 


3 take 


take, 


i. : _ » take 
. take 

take 

s - take 

take 

take 


trips 
a step 


a bow 

a leap 

a fall 

a dtve 

a seat 

seats 

the corner 
the dtrectton 


“ B. by a certain means 


take 
take 


take 
tuke 
take 
take 


a cab/tazt 
the subway 


the bus 

the elevator 
a plane 

the etatre 


» Cedohs Perform action 


take 
take 
take 
: take 
take 


6.2.5. Use: 


a bath 

a shower 
a Look 

a glance 
atm 


a day 
a holiday 
@ vacation 
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podt u setnju/ 
progetatt se 

progtbatt se 

protegnutt se 

putovatt 

sakoraknutt/nadintitt 
korak 

klanjatt se Se 

preskodtitt 

pastt 

saronttt 

sjestt 

sauzett mjesta 

zaokrenutt na uglu 

tét u emjeru . 

odvesti se taksijem 

odvestt se podzemnom 
Zeljesntcom 

odvestt-se autobusom 

popett se liftom 

odletjett 

uspinjatt se stubama 


okupatt se 
tstudiratt se 
pogledatt 
bacttt pogled 
nactljatt : 


tskoristitt dan 
uzett ust 
krenuti na odmor 


6.2.6. 
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take a rest - odmoriti se 
take a pause - mapravttt stanku 
take a break - predahnutt 
B. energy 
take electrictty - trogitt struju 
take gas ~ trogttt plin 
take energy - oduztmatt energijy 
Require ‘ 
take time - trebatt vremena 
take nerve: - trebatt amtonostt 
take a ‘gases - trebati trenutak/ 
: trajatt ae 
take an hour. - potrajatt jedan sat 
take months - sahtijevatt mjesece 
take an eternity ~ bitt potrebna etjela 
. vjednost 
take electrictty - sahtijevatt struju 
take gas - sahtijevatt plin 
Record 
take an tmpresston - usett otisak 
take an imprint - dobiti otisak 
take an X-ray - mnapravitt rtg. sntmak 
take a smear - uzett razsmaz‘ 
take words - biljedttt rtjeéi- 
take one’s address <- saptsatt nediju 
adresu 
take one’s number =~ uzeti nediji telefon- 
: ski brog : ‘ 
take (a) mental - saptsatt u mtelima 
not 
i take the test - napravitt probu 
take ond’s pulse - -— ismjeriti pulse 
4 take a poll - provoditt anketu 
take pictures - snimatt. 


- fotografirati 
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take photographe 


6.2.8. 


6.2.9. 


6.2.1lo. 


Undergo instruction 
‘take lessons 


take swimming 
lessons 

take a seminar 

take a course 


‘ 


Adopt 


A. certain deliberate moves 


take action 
take measures 
take steps | 
take hold 
take control 
take the lead 
take care 
take account 
take trouble 
take pains 
take part 


B. certain intellectual or 
take an attitude 


take a stand 
take sides 


take an intereat 


tog 


ustmatit privatne 
eatove- : 
udttt plivatt 


pohadjatt seminar 
eludatt kolegij 


podusett akctju 
podusett mjere 
poduzeti korake 
usett u svoje ruke 
preusett upravljanje. 
preuzett vodstvo 
voditt brigu 
povestt radguna 


‘ulagatt truda 


potrudttt se 


‘eudSelovati/imati — 


‘udjela ~~ 


emotional committments 


C. certain emotional states 


take offense 
take pleasure 
take delight 
take pride 


take satisfaction 


take enjoyment 


Carry/lead 
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sausett stav 


‘gausett stajaliste 


tzjasniti se 

gzanimatt se 
uvtijediti se 
nalasitt sadovoljatvo 
divitt se 

ponositi se 

osjedatt zadovoljetvo 
erpitt uzitak 
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take something - nostti/odnijett nesto 
somewhere nekamo 
take somebody - vodtiti/povecti nekoga 


somewhere nakamo 


Comments: 

Re. 6.2.1.: Getting hold of objects and (metaphorically) 
non-objects is the basic meaning of take. Taking is nor- 
mally done by hand, except in the case of objects which 
are ingested or otherwise taken physialogically. In 
examples like He took a ptll the meaning of the verb is 
ambiguous and two interpretations are possible: ‘He took 
a pill in his hand’ and ‘He swallowed a pill’. With nouns 
which refer to quantities in which certain kinds of food 
and drink are ingested rather than to the substances 
themselves (e.g., stp, ntps, swallow, etc.) only one 
interpretation is normally possible - that of ingestion: 
He took a etp (‘He drank a sip’). 

The ndérmal, collocationally unmotivated, Serbo- 
Croatian correspondent of take is uzeti. It also appears 
in collocations with nouns referring to physical objects 
taken by hand. The correspondents of take in *ingestive? 
collocations are semaittically specific verbs like popitt 
(‘drink’), gutnuti, guenutt, srknuti (‘*sip?), uvudt 
(tinhale’®), Zderatt, lokatt (*gulp®), and these are the 
verbs which will guide the learner in his choice of 
equivalents in English - usually to produce something 
like the glosses given in brackets here. 

Getting hold of non-objects is a mental operation. 
Seré6=Croatian correspondents of take are iznositi (*pre- 
sent’), uzett (*take’*), nadéi (*find) when something is 
taken for consideration; when it #s taken for use, the 
correspondents are mainly primiti and prihvatitt (‘ac- 
cept?®); the same is true also when something is endured, 
but in this case another correspondent is possible, namely, 
tudrzatti (‘*stand?, ‘withstand’); when something is taken as 


AG, * 
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a form of transformation, the correspondent of take is 
poprimitt (fassume’). 


Re.6.2.2.: The meaning of*take in collocations in this 
group i& ‘acquire into (permanent or temporary) pos- 
session’. The actual physical grasping of the object is not 
emphasized Aut rather‘tne fact that the subject has 

assumed possession of the object in question. The manner 

of getting into possession is indicated in Serbo-Croatian 
in subgroup (c), where the corresponients of take are 


, ukrasti (*steal?), uzett/oduzett (*rob?, ‘deprive?, 


{take away). : 


Re. 6.2.3.: Collocations in subgroup (a) involve nouns of 
the ‘movement’ -class, all dé which are converted verbs: 
take a walk - to walk, take a stroll - to stroll, take a 
dive - to dive, etc. Serbo-Croatian normally uses verbs 
in this situation (proJetatt se, progtbatt se, zaronttt) 
and Serbo-Croatian~iearners of English have some diffi- 
culty in developing the habit of spontaneous use of 
collocations with take. In subgroups. (b) and (c), similar- 
ly, thé learner’s mother tongue suggests other solutions 
in English than collocations with take, These solutions 
do not produce ungrammatical results, but they do affect 
the idiomaticity of the learner’s expression. 


Re. 6.2.4.: Collocations in this group are similar to 
those in group 6.2.3. (a), and the contrastive conse- 


"quences for Serbo-Croatian learners of English are the 


Re. 6.2.5.: The modification of take in collocations in 
this group is less marked than in the preceding group: it 
means appropriating time or energy for one’s use. Serbo- 
Croatian correspondents show no dinstinct pattern, but” 
uzeti is possible in many cases (take a day off - uzett 
slobodan dan, take a holiday - uzeti dopust, take a pause 
- uzett pausu, take energy - usimati energiju) . 
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Re. 6.2.6.% The verb take is modified to mean ‘ require’ in 
collocations with nouns refering to time, resources, pro- 
perties, etc. needed to accomplish something. What is to be 
accomplished is expressed in the subject of the sentence, ) 
which is often transformed into an infinitive, with the 
provisional tt formally filling the subject position: Jt 
takes a lot of nerve to do something ltke .this. «—— To do 
something like this takes a lot of nerve. The corréspond- 
ing verb in Serbo-Croatian is trebatt/bitit potreban and 
the sentence pattern is the subject-less immersonal con- 
struction with a dependent clause, (Potrebno je/ treba masz 
dobre Ztvce da bt se udintlo ne&Sto takva) or the type of 
sentence whose subject is the indefinite dovjek (Zovjek 
mora imatt dobre Zivce da bi udinto ne&to takva). Assuming 
that the learner models his English on the native pattern, 
he will produce’ sentences of the type ftt is necessary to 
have a lot of nerve to do something: like this’ in the first 
case and ‘One must have a lot of nerve to do. something like - 
this* in the second case. When take is used with a definite 
subject in such.collocations, its correspondents vary and 
its replacements in the learner’s speech vary accordingly: 
He took two hours to finish the job. - Trebala su mu dva 
sata da zavrdi taj posao. (€*Two hours were needed to him 
ito finish the job? Even when the learner acquires the 
pattern It took him two hours to finish the job*, he will 
still find it difficult to make the next step and bring ke 
into the subject position.) The cathedral took half a cen- 
‘tury to butld. - Gradnja katedrale trajala je pola. stolj e- 
da. (*The building of the cathedral lasted half a centuz 

*) The journey takes five hours. - Putovanje traje pet 
satt. (*The journey lasts five hours.?) 


Re. 6.2.7.: The meaning of take in collocations in this 
group is ‘record’, and the result of recording is a visual, 
auditory or mental record of an object, event or state. 
Corresponding Serbo-Croatian collocations make use of var- 
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ious specific verbs in addition to useti (‘take’): dobitt 
(‘obtain’), ostavitt (‘leave’), napravitzt (‘make’), bilje- 
Zitt (‘record®), sapieati (‘write down?), tamjeritt (*mea- 
sure’), provoditi (®conduct’), etc. 


Re. 6.2.8.: The nouns which collocate with take in the - * my 
sense ‘undergo instruction’ (rather than simply Sattend?) 
belong to the subclass of ‘instructional’ nouns referring 
to the organizational forms into which the process of in- 
struction is subdivided. Verbs which correspond to take in 
such contexts ia Serbo-Croatian include ustmatzi (‘take’), 
imati (*have?), ‘pohadjati (tattend®), sZudatt (*listen”). 
Only the last of these correspondents can be expected to 
cause interference in the learner’s use of English (slugatt 
kolegtj - ¢*listen to a course®), while all the others will 
produce grammatical - in varying degress less idiomatic - 
English collocations. 


Re. 6.2.9.: In collocations in this group the meaning of 
take is modified in the-direction of ‘adopt ?,;with three 
subdivisions defined by the subclasses of the nouns in- 
volved. Serbo-Croatian correspondents of take are of three 
- kinds: first, the verb uzeti and its derivatives (poduzeti, 
preusett, sauzett); second, certain other verbs which the 
ouns in these groups select as collocates; third, certain 
rbs which are derivationally related to the nouns in- 

volved in collocation (take delight - divttt se, take pride 
- ponositi se, take an interest - santmatt Be, take revenge 
~ osvetitit se, take offense - uvrijediti se). 


Re. 6.2.10.: The last type of collocational grouping is not a 

defined in terms of the class of nouns that take accepts — L 

‘put rather in terms of the structural pattern into which it 

fits. The pattern is ‘take something/ somebody somewhere?> 

and the number of subclasses of inanimate and animate nouns 

that can go with take is quite large. With inanimate nouns 

the meaning of take is modified in the direction of.tearry’ 
. fr € 
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and with animate nouns in the direction of lead’. Serbo- 
Croatian is quite consistent in using odnijett/nosttt for 
the former meaning and povesti/voditt for the latter. 
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Ljiljana Mihailovié (University of Nig) 


PASSIVE SENTENCES IN ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 


Part Il i 


\ 


\ 
Introductory remarks. In Part I of this paper we dealt with pas- 
sive sentences having noun-headed constructions as surface 


realizations of underlying cases. We mentioned that predicators 
differ as to the number and the kind of underlying cases they 

combine with, But verbs differ also with respect to whether they 
allow embedded propositions as occupants of certain case roles. 


(1) They mentioned his name.——» #$Pomenuli su njegovo ime.——s» 

(2) His name was mentioned. Njegovo ime je pomenuto. 

(2a) *It was mentioned his name. : 

(3) They mentioned that he was © © Pomenuli su da je om 
absent.——. - odsutan,——« \ 

(4) That he was absent was Da je odsutan bilo je Po- 
mentioned. menuto. 

4 (4a) It was mentioned that he was Pomenuto je da je on 

absent. odsutan., ° 


The examples quoted show that, depending on whether the Neut 
case is realized as a real NP or a proposition, E sentences with 
the sMfhe predicator behave differently under the passive trans- 
formation. 


The most general classification of verbs both in E and S-C (and 
this may be a universal classification) is into verbs of action 

(hit, break, cook, etc. ), verbs of mental processes (think, sup- 
pose, forget, etc.), and verbs of relation (be, sound, seem, etc. ) 
(see: Halliday, 1970). We shall be concerned mainly with verbs 

of mental processes, as they are the ones that allow propositions 


as occupants of certain case roles. Verbs of mental processes 


tf" can be roughly subclassified into verbs of cognition (assume, 


suppose, realize, etc. ), verbs of perception (see, hear, watch, etc. ), 
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verbs of communication (say, suggest, forbid, etc.), and verbs of 
psychological reaction (surprise, worry, irritate, etc. ).1 Many 
verbs of this group are polysemic, their homonymous forms fal- 
ling into more than one of the subclasses and the semantic dif- ; 
ferences often being correlated to differences in syntactic behaviour. 
The predicators under discussion differ with respect to the surface 
forms of the propositional arguments with which the predicators 
cambine, and this depends on an interplay of inherent features, 
contextual features, rule features, certain deep structurt con- 
straints, etc., so that it would be practically impossible to take 
into account all the relevant factors influencing the behaviour of 
particular verbs'in a general study like ours, If one were to take 
into consideration all the relevant parameters, one would finish by 
writing a grammar for every particular verb. Our description 

will of necessity have to deal with only those features which are 

of immediate concern for the passive transformation, ignoring 

the details of so vast a subject as sentential complements. 


Embedded propositions as occupants of certain case roles can 
show up in surface structure as full-fledged sentences, but they 
can also, as a consequence of undergoing certain obligatory or 
optional transformational rules, turn up as truncated structures. 
Verbs taking sentential complements can be classified with respect 
to the kind of complementizer(s) (marks of subordination) they 
take. The main complementizers in E are that, to, for—to, Poss- 
ing (-ing) and’wh-. In S-C the main complementizers are da(that) 
(alternating sometimes with Sto, kako and gde), infinitive, and wh- 
complementizers: da li "(=if, w whether), alternating with “Sta(what), 
gde(where), kada(when), kako(how), kakav(what kind of), “ete. 

Both in E and S-C the choice ¢ of complementizer(s) depends on the 
predicator in the higher sentence. Our main concern will be how 
the complementizer chosen by the higher verb influences the 
subjectivization rule in the passive sentence. With a number of 
verbs taking sentential complements as realizations of underlying 
case roles, the sentential complements can alternate with real 
nouns, often influencing the rule of subjectivization in a passive 
sentence. (This fact should be =ayeen in the lexical frames of the 
verbs -) 


(5) They announced the arrival Objavili su dolazak pred- 
of the President, —— sednika. _.» 


ot 
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(6) The arrival of the President Objavljen je dolazak pred-— 
was announced, sednika, 
(7) They announced that the Pres~- Objavili su da prececdn 
ident was arriving. —- » dolazi._—»— 
_ (8) it was announced that the Pres- Objavijeno je da predsednik 
ident was arriving. dolazi. 


Verbs tating thatsclauae as realizations of the underlying Neuter 
case. “ Among the verbs that take that-clauses in E and da-clauses 
in S-C in the function of direct object in an active sentence, several 
groups emerge if the number of arguments they combine with is 
taken into account, Verbs such as assume, consider, suppose, 
think, etc., and their S-C equivalents are two-argument verbs . 

x,S ] which combine with the underlying Agent (or Experiencer) 
and Neuter cases, the Neut being realized as a sentential comple- 
ment, ry , 


(9) We believe that he is innocent. Mi verujemo da je on nevin. 
_ Exp Neut Exp Neut 


Order, recommend, H equest, teach (communication verbs) can 
combine optionally with the underlying Goal Lx (y), s} ,» which 


functions as an indirect object, in addition to the Agent and Neuter 
cases, 


(10) They taught for centuries Vekovima su predavali da 
Ag je zemlja ravna. 
that the earth was flat. : 
Neut ? 
(11) The monks taught their pupils Kaludjeri su udili djake 
Ag Goal Ag : Goal 
that the earth was flat. da je zemlja ravna, 
Neut Neut 


With verbs such as tell, compel, and force, which are three- 
argument verbs] x, y, S], the Neut can be realized as a clause 
only in the presence of a real NP, which is the surface realization 
of the underlying Goal. 


(12) They told John that Mary Rekli su Jovanu da ée 
would come. Marija doéi. 
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(12a) *They told that Mary would Rekli su da ¢e Marija do¢i. 
come, 


(In S-C the verb re¢i combines optionally with Goal [x, (y), $1, ) 
With compel and force the embedded clause is always reduced to 
an infinitive in E, as the Goal of the matrix sentence and Ag of 
the embedded clause must be coreferential, which for these verbs 
entails Equi-NP deletion (the rule does not apply here in S-C). 


(13) They forced him to sign Oni su ga naterali da potpise 
Ag Goal Neut Ag Goal Neut 
the document. dokument. i 

(14) Dness4# compelled him Bolest ga je primorala 
Ins Goal Ins Goal 
to give up his studies. da napusti studije. 


Neut : Neut 


Such verbs, like all the other verbs that are followed by real NPs, 
offer no particular problem, nor do they shed any new light on .. 
passive sentences, so they will not be dealt with here. 
Two-argument verbs Many of the verbs of saying, thinking, and 
psychological reaction are two-argument verbs combining with 

the underlying Agent (or Exp) and Neuter cases.’ In the active 
sentence the Ag(Exp) is subjectivized and the Neut, which is 
realized as an embedded clause, is objectivized. We shall deal 

first with those verbs that can choose the complementizer that 

in the embedded clause (some of the verbs belonging to this group, 
such as advocate, deplore, regret, suggest, propose and others 
are not restricted only to the that complementizer). All the verbs 
listed in Rosenbaum (1967, 120-121) as taking the that comple- — 
mentizer (140 in number, though the list is not exhaustive) can ~ --:. 
form passive sentences by inserting it in subject position, which 
entails the extraposition of the that-clause. 


(15) Everybody believed that I Svi su verovali da sam ja 
was responsible for the odgovorna za udes. 
accident. ‘ay 


The passive version in which the that-clause is subjectivized is 
possible, but less used. 
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(16) That I was responsible for Verovalo se da sam ja 
the accident was believed odgovorna za udes. 
by everybody. 


In S-C, where subjectivization does not entail the shifting of the 

. nominal element into initial position in the sentence, the verbis * 

*passivized and the da-clause usually follows the verb. The subjecti- 
vization of a Neut case which is a clause requires the verb to be 
inflected for 3rd. pers. sing. neut. In English, which requires the 
subject slot to be filled, the so-called expletive itd is inserted 
in initial position. 


(17) It was believed by everybody Verovalo:se da sam ja 
that I was responsible for... odgovorna za udes. 


Most of the verbs that we are dealing with require in subject 

position of the active sentence an NP that has the feature [+human ce 
which would be redundant information considering that most of 

- the verbs have Ag or Exp cases functioning as subject. But there 

are certain verbs in this group, such as prove, show, indicate, 
which may take non-personal subjects (they will be discussed 

later), Only those passive sentences undergo it insertion whose 
active counterparts have a personal subject. if the matrix ‘ 
sentence and the embedded clause have coreferential NPs in 

subject function, such sentences have no passive counterpart, 
except whenthe agent is expressed. 


(18) I supposed that I was indis- Pretpostavljala sam da 


pensable. => sam neophodna. 
(19) It was supposed that I was ; Pretpostavljalo se da sam 
indispensable. neophodna, 


e 


Ceribntiie (19) is an acceptable sentence but it is not synonymous 

with sentence (18), as (19) can be interpreted only so that a 

third party supposed me to be indispensable. The agent must 

be expressed in order to obtain the passive counterpart of 

sentence (18). . oo. 


(20) It was supposed by me that I was indispensable. 
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ihe ajority of verbs of this class do not undergo the Equi-NP 
fdeletidn rule if the subject NPs in the matrix and the embedded 
clauges are coreferential. 


‘ 


21) H red that he was Izjavio je da je spreman, 
ready to fight. da se bori. 


(22) *He declared to bé ready 
to fight. 


There are a number of verbs of this class, such as decide, expect, 
agree, promise, which can optionally undergo the Equi-NP 
deletion rule in the active sentence if the matrix and the embedded 
sentences have coreferential subjects. 
\ (23) They promised that they Obeéali su da €e pomoci 
x would help John. ——» Dionu. ——gp 
(24) They promised to help Obeéali su pomoé: D2onu. 
John. ‘ 
(25) They expected that they Oéekivali su da ée 161 na 
would go to the party —s prijem.—-— 
(26) Trey expected to go to *Oéekivali su i¢i na prijem. 
BRA BARTS . og 


But as a rule examples such as (24) and (26) have no passive 
counterpart even if the agenr is expressed. It 1s interesting to 
note that with a few verbs such passive sentences are.to be found. 
\, ‘ 
(27) My family decided’ to go Moja porodica je odluéila 
abroad. ——-= da ide u inostranstvo.—- 
(28) It was decided (by my family) 
to go abroad.\ (cited from Quirk et al., p. 835) 
g (29) It was decided therefore to Stoga je odluéeno da se 
ask a smdil number of \zatra%i od jednog malog 
schools fto ¢ erate in broja Skola da saradjuju 
an experiment group na yednom eksperimentu 
teaching...... grupnog pougavanja...6 - 
{ELT document 73/2, An { 
xperiment in Grou 
Yad in Modern . 
guages - Scottish Education 
Department, p. 1): 


Ne 


“ 
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Quirk et al. (1972, 835) quote three verbs (agree, decide and feel) 

as being exceptions to the rule that expletive it never occurs in 
passive structures in which the infinitive follows the passivized verb. 
This structure is not confined to the three verbs quoted by Quirk et 
al., as the following example, which Wayles Browne drew my attention 
to, shows: 


(30) It was voted (proposed) to Izglasano je (predloZeno je) 
give $ 3000 to the da se da 3000 dolara Portu- 
Portuguese, galcima. 


A considerable number of verbs that take that-clauses in the 
function of direct object in active sentences can undergo what 
Lees (1963, 63) calls the ''second passive" transformation (as- 
sume, believe, consider, declare, discover, expect, find, feel, 
deny, know, report, judge, prove, guess, think, etc. y. One of 
the characteristics of this Epoup of verbs is that they have several 
variants both in the active and the passive. 


From the underlying structure: 


(31) They proved [ne is wrong] Dokazali su [on nema pravo] 
(32) can be derived, : 
(32) They proved him (to be) Dokazali su da on nema pravo. 
wrong. 


by applying the rule of Object-raising (verbs which undérgo this 
transformation must be marked for this rule feature): the subject 
of the embedded clause is lifted into object position of the matrix 
sentence, entailing the infinitivization of the verb in the embedded 
clause. The infinitive can be optionally deleted if it is the copula 
be, but only with those verbs that are marked for the rule feature 
To-Be-Del, 


Verbs of this class (unless they are factive) can undergo Subject- 
raising from the embedded clause into the subject position of the 
matrix sentence entailing the passivization of the verb in the matrix 
sentence and the infinitivization of the verb in the embedded clause, ? 
so that the following passive variant is derived: 


(33) He was proved to be wrong. Dokazano je da on nema 
pravo. ? 


“et BF ies 


As can be seen from the S-C translation equivalents of E sentences 
(32) and (33), the S-C sentences have not undergone either the 
Obj-raising on.the Subj-raising rules. But there are a number of 
verbs in S-C which can undergo the Obj-raising rule (though this 
has not been recorded in the grammars of S-C). We have found . 
that the following S-C verbs: smatrati (consider, think), drZati 
(take for), proglasiti, “ oglasiti i (declare, proclaim), odrediti(ap- 
point), priznati(recognize) (W. Browne drew my attention to the 
last verb) can undergo the Obj-raising rule in the active sentence 
and Subj-raising rule in the passive sentence, but only if the 
predicator in the embedded sentence is the copula be + a non-verbal 
element. 8 When the subject NP from the embedded clause is 
raised into the higher sentence it gets the accusative inflection, 
the copula be undergoes obligatory deletion and the predicative 

NP or AdjP a are inflected for instrumental9 or can optionally be 
turned into prepositional phrases by inserting the preposition za 
(for), in which case the N or the Adj get the accusative inflection. 
From the underlying form (we neglect all details): 


(34) Smatrali su [on (je) budala] They thought [ne (be) a fool 


we can derive the following active variant if the complementizer 
da is inserted: ‘ 


(35) Smatrali su da je on hudaiay They thought that he was a 
fool. 


By applying the Obj-raising rule to the underlying form (34) the 
following active variant is obtained: 


(36) Smatrali su ga budalom(za = They thought him(to be)a fool. 
budalu). 


When the Subject-raising rule is applied to the underlying form 
in (34), the matrix verb is passivized and the predicative NP (or 
AdjP) gets instrumental inflection or is turned into a prepositional 
phrase governed by the preposition za which requires accusative 
inflection. _ 
(37) On je anes budalom (za_ He was thought to be a fet 
budalu).1 
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If no Subject-raising occurs, then the higher verb is passivized 
and the da-clause remains unchanged, which is the case with all 
the other verbs that are followed by sentential complements in 
object function. . 


8 
a - 


(38) Smatrano je (smatralo se) It was thought that he was 
da je on budala. _& fool. 


If the embedded that-clause is introduced by an existential there, 


there, which behaves syntactically like a subject pronoun, may 
undergo the EEE and the Subject-raising rules. 


(39) They expentad [there was Oéekivali su [u boci ima 
some brandy in the bottle] 1? hrandijay 


By applying the rule of Object-raising the following structure is 
obtained: 


. (40) They expected there to be some brandy in the bottle, 


The application of the rule of Subj-raising entails the passivization 
of the verb in the higher sentence just like with other NPs which 
are raised out of an embedded clause to subject position in the 
matrix sentence, 


(41) There was expected to be Oéekivalo-se da u boci ima 
some brandy in the bottle. brandija. 


It should be noted that the verb in the passive structures introduced 
by the existential there is in number agreement with the NP in the 
embedded clause. 


7 
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(42) Ecologists believe that there Ekolozi veruju da u moru 
are pesticides destroying ima pesticida koji nam uni5- 
our food supply in the sea, tavaju izvore hrane, 

(43) There are believed to be pesticides ree our food 
supply in the sea, 


Another pomt to be noted is that, whereas passive sentences 
introduced by the expletive it can be expanded by the agential 


D9 
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phrase, those introduced by the existential there must be agentless 
(at least for some speakers). i 


(44) The reporters say that there Novinari vele da ih jeu 
were five in the house, kuéi bilo pet. 

(45) ?*There are said the reporters to have been five in 
the house, 


There are certain constraints imposed on the application of the 
Object-raising and Subject-raising rules by the verb phrase in 
the embedded clause. The presence of an auxiliary that cannot 
be infinitivized blocks these transformations. 


(4@) Do you believe that he will Verujed li da ée on doi? 
come? 


. 


is not in a paraphrase relation with: 


(47) ? Do you believe him to come? 
(47), if acceptable at all, comes from: ‘ 
(48) Do you believe that he comes Verujeé li da dolazi (re- 
(regularly)? dovno? 


Verbs that require the feature +Fut] in their complements are 
constrained differently with respect to the two riles, as the 
future meaning is clear without the auxiliary. 


(49) Everybody expected that . -Svi su otekivali da ée 
John would come on Monday. DzZon doéi u ponedeljak. 

(50) Everybody expected John to come on Monday. 

(51) John was expected to come Oéekivalo se da ée DZon 
on Monday. doéi u ponedeljak. 


Factive, verbs!3 do not allow the application of the two rules, 
aa there can be no lifting out of factive complements and 
consequently no infinitive .Feduction, 


152) Everybody deplored that Svi su Zalili Sto je Jovan 
,John died so young. umro tako mlad. 
(52a) *John was deplored to have died so young. 
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so that the passive counterpart of (52) is: 
(53) It was deplored that John died so young. 


A special subclass of two-ar, ent verbs taking sentential com- 
plements. Among the two-argument verbs listed in Rosenbaum 
(1967, 120) as taking sentential complements (that-complementizer) 
there is a subclass that warrants separation into a special group: 
they are not only semantically related, but also exhibit certain 
idiosyncratic syntactic properties (desire, dislike, hate, like, 
love, prefer and want), All these verbs can undergo the Obj- 
raising rule (if not followed by a factive complement), some of 
them obligatorily, whereas they cannot undergo the Subj-raising 
rule, which has consequences for the passive transformation. 
From the underlying form: 


(54) He prefers [his wife wear On vise voli [niegova Zena 
simple clothes]. nosi jednostavnu odecu]. 


by choosing the complementizer that, the following sentence can 
be derived: i 


(55) He prefers that hig/wife On vise voli da njegeva 
should wear simplé clothes. Zena nosi jednostavnu odeéu. 


If the rule of Obj-raising is applied, the following structure is 
obtained (in S-C the only choice is the complementizer da): 


(56) He prefers his wife to wear simple clothes. 
In the following examples Obj-raising is obligatory: 


(57) I like [my wife wear simple Volim [moja Zena nosi jed- 


clothes]. - nostavnu ode¢u). 
(58) I like my wife to wear Volim da moja Zena nosi 
, simple clothes. jednostavnu ode¢éu, 
(59) I want [my wife wear Zelim [moja Zena nosi jed- 
simple corgeent nostavnu odeéu). 
(60) I want my wife’to wear Zelim da moja Zena nosi 


simple clothes. !4 jednostavnu odeéu. 


ty 


? 
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Verbs of this group have been lumped together with verbs such 
as compel, ask, expect, force, invite, teach, warn, etc., as 
verbs taking gine accusative and infinitive’ construction (Hornby, 
1954, 20-21) or " object with infinitive’ construction (Pervaz, 
1973, 84). The verbs of the love, like group and the verb expect 
are two-argument verbs, whereas the above quoted verbs are 
three-argument verbs (some, such as ask, command, order, 
request may be two-argument verbs too, in which case they do * 
not participate in the so-called "accusative and infinitive" 
construction and are not relevant for this discussion). The three- 
is argument vérbs such as compel, ask, force, invite, etc. combine 
with the Agent, Goal, and Neuter cases, the Neut being realized 
as a sentential argument (structures without sentential arguments, 
such as: We invited him, are not relevant for this discussion). 
The underlying structure of sentences with such predicators is 
roughly (we take as predicator: ask, Goal: John, and Agent: they): 


(61) wen, ae 


Mod Prop | 
* a oe | 
s us no Fg 
_ | 
Ss John They 
: . John go 
If the Ag is promoted to subject function, an active sentence is 
obtained: 
(62) S 
a I 
NP Aux VP 
i ee :) 5 
NP a NP 
ween =e 
‘They Past ask Jo me 
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The rule of Equi-NP deletion applies obligatorily, so that the sen- 
tence reads: 


’ 


(63) They asked John to go. Zamolili su DZona da ide, 
If the Goal is promoted to subject function a passive sentence is 


obtained (entailing Equi-NP deletion and the infinitivization of 
the embedded verb. ) \ 


ee att Dae 


NP Aux VP P 
a 
- Vv Sg 2 
| Raa 
John  be+en ask John go 
(Goal) (Neut) 
(65) John was asked to go. DZon je zamoljen da ide, 


_ The verbs of the love, like group are two-argument verbs ap- 
pearing in the case frame ——t+Neut +Exp]. The underlying 
structure is roughly (predicator: prefer, Neut: John come early, 
Exp: I): ‘ Se 


Vv Neut Exp 
\ | | | 
¢ prefer NP NP 
| | 
Ss I ° 


John come early 
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From this underlying structure several surface structures may 
be derived. The Neut case may be realized as a that-clause, 


(67) I prefer that John come 
early. 


4 
Vise volim da Dzon dodje 
rano. 


or the rule of Obj-rais may apply, entailing the infinitivization 


of the embedded verb: 


I Pres 


(69) I prefer John 
early. 


come 


prefer 


Jonhn)come early 


Vide volim da Deen dodje 
rano. 


As can be seen from the above discussion, the two-argument 
verbs of the love, like group should not be confused with the 
three-grgument verbs (compel, ask, etc. ), as they have nothing 
in cOmmon but their surface form in the active sentence: NP 


Vv NP 


.to-V, which is the result of two different transformational 
histories. If the two groups were lumped together, then the love, 


like group would have to be an exception to the passive transfor- 


mation, 


(70) We asked John to go. 
Ag Goal Neut 
(71) John was asked to go. 
Goal Z Neut 
(72) We prefer John to go. 
3 Exp Neut 


(73) *John is preferred to-go. 


Zamolili smo Dzona daside. 
DZon je zamoljen da ide. 


“ Vide volimo da DZon ide. 
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The fact that (73) is unacceptable is the result of the gia 
imposed on the application of the Subj-raising rule with this 
group of verbs and not the result of a constraint on the application 
of the passive transformation. The verbs of this group (with the 
exception of want) undergo the passive transformation freely if, 
the Neut is realized as a real noun. 
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(74) Everybody hated John. Svi su mrzeli DZona. 
(75) John was hated by everybody. DZon je bio omrazen. 


A two-argument verb such as expect (which is listed in Hornby 
with other verbs taking the "accusative and infinitive’ construction) 
can undergo both the Obj-raising and the Subj-raising rules. 


(76) We expect [he go}. Mi oekujemo [on ide]. 
Exp Neut 

(77) We expect him to go. Oéekujemo da on ide. 

(78) He is expected to go. Oéekuje se da on ide. 


{ 
The so-called "second passive" depends on the application of the 
Subj-raising rule, which should be treated as a separate rule 
and not as the second step following the Obj-raising rule (see 
our note 7,), The verbs of the other class (compel, invite, etc. ) 
do not undergo the two rules anyway, and the NP, following the 
verb in the active sentence (NP, V NP, to-V) is the realization 
of the underlying Goal, which can be subjectivized in the passive 
sentence without the intervention of any other rules but the rule 
of Subject Placement, 
It should also be pointed out that, 


(79) Mary loves it that John Marija voli Sto DZon gaji 
grows flowers. eveée, ' 


which hag no passive counterpart, is not synonymous with: 


(80) Mary. loves John to grow Marija voli da DZon gaji 
flowers. cveée, 


as the sentential complement in (79) is factive, and in (80), non- 
factive. As can be seen, the S-C translation equivalents of the 
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E examples (79) and (80) form minimal pairs for the opposition 
factive/non-factive, in which Sto-complementizer (factive) and 
da-complementizer (non-factive) are in complementary distribu- 
tion. In the E examples (79) and (80), the factive and the non- 
factive interpretations are matched by the different forms of 

the complement!5 (which is not the case with all verbs). The 
rule of Obj-rais is not applicable to the underlying structure of 
(79), since factive complements are not reducible to infinitive - 
form. In S-C the distinction is signalled by the choice of the 
appropriate complementizer, as both complements must be 
realized as full-fledged clauses, 16 


+, 


If the subject of the sentential complement of the love, like 
group of verbs is coreferential with the subject of the matrix 
sentence, the Equi-NP deletion rule applies obligatorily so that 


e complement shows up in the surface as an infinitive. 


(81) My font like [my family , Moja porodica voli [moja 


watch TV]. porodica gleda televiziju]. 
(82) My family like to wateh TV, Moja porodica voli da 
gleda TV. 
(83) They preferred [they remain 
silent]. 
(84) They preferred to remain Vise eu voleli da i dalje 
silent. éute, 


The infinitives of such constructions are not subjectivized in 
passive sentences, 


(85) *Td watch TV is liked by my family.- 
though Rosenbaum (1967, 14) adduces the following example: 

(86) To remain silent was preferred by everyone. 
Even if (86) is an acceptable sentence esac informants say 
that it is on the border of acceptability), the fact that other verbs 


do not subjectivizé the infinitive in passive sentences would 


require an explanatory note stating that the verb prefer is an 
exception to the stated constraint. 
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Cd 
The passive of two-ar ent verbs taking factive subjects. Among 
the two-argument verbs taking sentential complements (that-com- 
plementizer) and undergoing it insertion and extraposition in the 
passive, there is a group of verbs such as prove, show, indicate, 
which may take non-personal subjects in the active (in which case 
there is no it insertion and extraposition). They are factive verbs 
taking factive sentential complements as realizations of the under- 
lying Instrumental case. When these verbs combine with the Neut 
and Ag cases they behave like other two-argument verbs taking 
the that-complementizer. 


(87) They proved that he was Dokazali su da je on kriv. 
guilty. 
(88) It was proved that he was, Dokazano je da je on kriv. 
guilty. 
: & 
But unlike other verbs listed in Rosenbaum as taking the that- 
complementizer, they can take multiple sentential complements. 16 


(89) That he had blood on his To Sto su mu ruke bile 
_Ins krvave dokazalo je da je kriv. 
S hands proved that he was gu ilty. ec 
Neut 


(90) (The fact) a the experiment To Sto je eksperiment us- 


peo pokazalo je da je hipo- 
_ succeeded segreathe (showed) teza taéna. 
that the hypothesis was cor- 
Neut 
rect. é 
In the passive counterpart of such sentences the Neut is subjecti- 
vized and the abstract Ins is turned into a by+NP phrase in E, 
and the instrumental case inflection is-added in S-C. That- 
clauses and their S-C equivalents da-clauses (or Sto- Clauses) 
cannot have a is eae before them or case endings after them. 
Therefore,in E sofme such noun as fact!8 or circumstance must 
be us tween by and the that-clause. 


(91):T wa was proved by the — that he 
Neut 
had blood on his hands. 
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4 


(92) That the hypothesia was correct was indicated (shown) 
by the circumstance that the experiment succeeded. 


— 


In S-C a noun such as Cinjenica, fakat, okolnost may be used in 
the same way, or the pronoun to (that, it) may be used before 
the clause to carry the instrumental ending, as it may before 
all kinds of clauses when they have to appear in an oblique case. 


(93) Da je ikniv dokazano je time Sto su mu ruke bile krvave. 19 
cad 


Passive sentences hdvin as predicators a special class of S-C 
verbs after which a sentential complement can undergo optional 
infinitivization. After a great many E verbs that take sentential 
complements the rule of Equi-NP deletion is obligatory if the 
conditions for the rule are met, whereas in S-C the rule is of 
very limited applicability. There are {wo basic differences be- 
tween the infinitivization rules in E S-C. The rule in S-C is 
always optional, whereas in E there arA&a gfeat many predicators 
with which it is obligatory. Secondly, the é arises in S-C 

only from Equi-NP deletion resulting from coreferential subjects 
in the embedded and the matrix sentences, 29 whereas in E the 
rule may apply when the matrix object and the embedded subject 
are coreferential. 21 And, thirdly, in S-C the infinitival comple- 
ment construction does not result from Subj-rais, which in E 
lifts the subject out of the embedded clause promoting it to 
subject position of the higher sentence, thus creating a condition 
for the infinitivization of the embedded verb phrase. In S-C Subj- 
rais applies only in case of non-verbal predicates in embedded 
clauses. 


4 


(94) He promised that he would On je obeéao da €e me 


marry me next autumn. najesen uzeti. 
(94a) He promised to marry me Obeé’o me najesen uzeti. 
next autumn. 
(95) I want him to go. Zelim da on ide. 
(I want that he goes) 
(96) We forced him to leave Naterali smo ga da napusti 
the room. sobu. (We forced him that 


(he) leaves the room). 


= 
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The formalitem of the application of the Equi-NP deletion rule 

in S-C, the conditions for its application, as well as its impli- 
cations for the general linguistic theory, have been ingeniously’ 
‘and succinctly stated by W. Browne (1968) (see also. Perlmutter 
(1969) and (1971)). We shall deal with the infinitival complemen- 
tizer in cases which are relevant for the passive transformation. 


Verbs which allow a choice between the da-complementizer@2 : 


- (which always introduces a fyll-fledgéd clause) and the infinitival 


complementizer fall into three groups: 1) auxiliary and semi- 
auxiliary verbs, such as hteti(want), moéi(can), morati(must), 
smeti(dare), umeti(know how), trebati(ought), znati(know, can), 
and several others; 2) phasal verbs, such as poceti(begin), pre- 
Stati(stop), nastaviti(continue), etc, ; and 3) a group of cognition 
and communication verbs (many of them verbs of volition), such. 
as Zeleti(wish), obe¢ati(promise), misliti(think, intend), zabo- 
raviti(forget), naumiti(decide, intend), nameravati(intend), ka- 
niti(intend, have in mind), odluéiti(decide), pokuSati(try), voleti 


". » (like), ete. (a representative list is to be found in Belié (1965,. 


183) and M. Ivié, 1972). Although the verbs taking the infinitival 


. complementizer have been divided into three groups, they all 


show certain common characteristics in their syntaetic behaviour 


‘ (phasal verbs are relevant for this study only when they take 


human subjects, because, when they do not, they cannot be pas- 
sivized). Among the first group of'verbs, which.have been called 
"auxiliaries and related verbs" (Beli¢é, 1965, 183) only the verb 
hteti(want, will), which is considered as the future auxiliary, has 
Leary: 

besides full forms, also enclitic forms. With the exception of 
trebati(ought), ‘which in the eastern variant is a non-concord 

verb and has no passive anyway, the verbs of the first group have 
only the V8© passive, as they have no passive participle, whereas 
the verbs of the other two groups have. “” As stated above, after 
all the listed verbs there is a choice between the finite verb clause 
and the infinitive in the embedded sentence if the subject nominals 
in the embedded and the matrix sentences are coreferential. 


(97) Oni;nisu. hteli They didn’t want [they 
[oni; prinvate pomo¢ J. accept the help] ; 


If the da-complementizer is chosen the following sentence is 
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obtained (the repeated inal oni(they) is usually deleted after 


the agreement rule hasvapplied, which happens in S-C to all 
repeated nominals even across sentence boundaries): 


(98) Oni etter da“prihvate (They did not want that 
pomoé, ; (they) accept the help). 


The decision to delete the underlying repeated nominal before the 
agreement rule applies results in the infinitival complementizer. 


(99) Nisu hteli prihvatiti pomo¢é. They didn’t want to accept 
the help. 


When the verbs of this group undergo passive Peano 
several possibilities exist. We shall first consider plane in 
which the matrix and the embedded sentences have unlike subjects. 


(100) Oni su Zeleli [mi prihvatimo pomoé : 
A Neut ; 


If the matrix sentence is passivized as a consequence of the 
subjectivization rule, the underlying Neut, which must be realized 
asa da-clause, is promoted to subject function, so that the verb 
has 3rd pers. sing. neut. concord (subject function in S-C does not 
require promotion to initial position in the sentence), 

J 


(101) Zelelo se da mi prihvatimo (It was wanted that we 
pomoé, @ecept the help) i 


If both the matrix and the embedded clauses are pasgivized, then 
the sentence may be given two interpretations with verbs that 
allow both like subjects and\unlike subjects in the matrix and 
the embedded Buses. \ 


(102) Zelelo se da se prihvati They wanted to accept the 


pomoé. (It was wanted help. They wanted X to 
that help should. be ac- accept the help. 
cepted). 


* 
If the matrix and the embedded sentences pe a coreferential 
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subject as in (103), 


(103) Oniy mogu [oni, nadju They, can [tney, find a bet- 
bolje redenje]- ter solution }. 


then, if the embedded sentence is passivized, the matrix sentence 
must be passivized too, the passive "se" in the matrix sentence 
being obligatorily deleted with verbs of group | (auxiliaries). 


(104) Moze @ da se nadj@bolje A better solution can be 
regenje. found. 


As conditions for the choice of the infinitival complementizer 
exist (coreferential subjects in the matrix and the embedded 
clauses), the following sentence may be derived from (103): 


(105) MoZe se naéi bolje , A better solution can be 
regenje. found. 


From the point of view of contrastive study the subjectivization 
rulés in such sentences are of particular interest. If the embed- 
ded verb is intransitive, the whole embedded clause is subject- 
ivized in the passive, and the matrix verb bears 3rd pers. sing. 
neut. concord, as neuter concord is usual in S-C with clausal 
subjects. (Matrix verbs will be put in the perfect tense, where 
concord morphemes are best distinguished). 


(196) Pro, je mogao[Pro, ide Pro, could [Pro go there |. 
tam6,] kit i 


With verbs such as mo¢i(can), which are cénstrained to have 

. like subjects in the matrix and the embedded clauses, if the 
matrix verb is passivized the embedded verb must undergo the 
Agfor Exp) deletion before the agreement rule applies, so that 
it turns up in the so-called "impersonal" form (Oni idu-eide se. 
See:Part I of this paper). 


(107) Moglo je da se ide (It could that one goes 
tamo. there). 
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If the embedded clause is infinitivized and the matrix passivized, 
the following structure is obtained: 


° 


(108) Tamo se moglo i¢i. It was possible to go there. 


If the embedded verb is transitive, then a different subjectivi- 
zation rule is required in the passive. Like in E sentences 
containing VPs with modal verbs, the object NP (underlying ie 
Neut) of the embedded clause is promoted to subject function~? 

of the matrix sentence so that the passive verb 1s in person- 
number-and-gender agreement with it. This happens irrespective 
of whether the embedded clause is passivized or infinitivized. 26 


(109) Moglo (sing. neut, ) je da se nadje bolje reSenje (sing. neut. 
y (110) Moglo (sing. neut. ) sé na¢i bolje reSenje (sing. neut, ) 


The subject may also be put in initial position. 


(111) Bolje reédenje\je moglo A better solution could have 
: da se nadje. \ been found. . 

a (112) Bolje reSenje sé moglo naéi. (Inf. ) 

In English guch subjectivization rules are applied only with verb 

phrases that contain a modal auxiliary. 


. (113) They could have found a Mogli su naéi bolje reSenje. 
better solution. % 
(114) A better solution could Moglo. se naé¢i bolje regenje. 
have been found. 


As a result of the subjectivization of the Neut case (a better so- 
lution) the verb find is passivized (E modals have no non-finite 
forms and as a consequence cannot be passivized, so that could 

is followed by the passive: infinitive of the main verb). The point 
that we should like to make is that, in S-C, verbs taking infinitival 
‘Complementizers behave syntactically in the passive as if 

they were auxiliaries, irrespective of whether the complement 

is realized as a full-fledged clause or an infinitive. From the 
following underlying structure: 
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Neut 
(115) re je mogao sa otkrije zaveru 
Neut 


a passive sentence is obtained if the underlying Neut of the embed- 
ded clause (which in the active sentence functions as object of the 
embedded verb) is lifted into the matrix sentence and promoted 

to subject function, so that the matrix verb and the verb of the 
embedded clause share the same surface subject. 


(116) Zavera (sing. fem. nom, ) je mogla (sing. fem. ) da bude 
otkrivena (sing. fem. ). 
(The conspiracy could that (it) would be discovered). 


The embedded clause may be infinitiyized if the Ag is deleted 
before the agreement rule applies, so that the active sentence 
(117) is obtained: 


(117) Mogli su otkriti(Inf) zaveru They could have discovered 
(sing. fem. acc. ) the conspiracy. 


If the noun zavera(conspiracy), which is the object of the embed- 
ded verb, is subjectivized, and the Ag of the embedded clause 
deleted before the agreement rule occurs, then the i coun- 
terpart of (117) is obtained. 


(118) Zavera (sing. fem, mm.) se The conspiracy could have 
mogla . (sing. fem.) otkriti. been discovered. 
(118a) zavera je mogla biti otkrivena (passive infinitive), 


The raising of the object of the embedded verb(underlying Neut) 

to subject function of the matrix sentence, which entails the pas- 
sivization of the matrix and the embedded verbs, 27 could be call- 
ed the Object-to-Subject raising rule? 8 in E there is Subject- 
to-Object raising»the so-called Object-raising rule, and Subject- 
to-Subject raising, the so-called Subject-raising rule), One more 
example will be adduced with the predicator in the matrix sentence 
belonging to group 1 (auxiliary and gemi-auxiliary verbs). From 
the ee ne structure in (119), 


, (119) Oni, nisu smeli [oni, They aid sick dae [they, 
odlaZu izbore]. postpone the elections]. 
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the following active sentence is obtained: 


(They did not dare that (they) postpone the elections. ) 
(120a) Oni nisu smeli odlagati (Inf) They did not dare postone 
izbore (pl. masc. acc. ) the elections. 


(120) Oni nisu emeli da odlazu izbore (pl. masc. acc. ). y 


derived: 


- 


Aaepie the rule of Object-to-Subject raising is applied, (121) 1s 


(121) Izbori (pl. masc. nom. ) nisu smeli (pl. masc. ) da se 
odlazu (pl. ). 
(The elections did not dare that (they) be postponed) 
(121a) Izbori (pl. masc, nom, ) se nisu smeli (pl. masc. ). 


a odlagati (Inf). 


We shall adduce examples with the verbs Zeleti(wish) and poceti 
(begin) (belonging to groups 3 and 2 respectively) in order to il- 
lustrate that the same syntactic behaviour is manifested not only 
by the auxiliaries and semi-auxiliaries (group :}, but also by 
other verbs allowing the infinitive complementizer (groups 2 and 
3). From the underlying structure in (122), 


(122) Oni, su Zeleli [ons, pos- =‘ They wished [they achieve 
tignu ravnotezu J a balance ] 


the active sentence in (123) is obtained if the complementizer da 
is chosen, 


- 


(123) Oni su Zeleli postignu ravnotetu (sing. fem. acc. ) 
(They wished (they) achieve a balance) ‘ 
whe 


infinitive complementizer is chosen, the following active 
sentence is derived: id 


(124) Oni su Zeleli posti¢i rav- They wished to achieve a 
notezu. balance, 


If the Object-to-Subject sing rule is a to (122), the fol- 
lowing passive tounte is obtained:2 


i 
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(125) Zelela (sing. fem. ) se posti¢i ravnoteZa (sing. fem. nom. ) 
(It was wished to achieve a balance) 


The following examples with the predicator poset (hegin} undergo 
the same transformations: 


(126) Oni, su poéeli [oni, gra- . They began[they build new 
de nova naselja J settlements ] 


- The active sentence reads: 
(127) Oni su poéeli da grade They began to build ne 
nova naselja (Al. neut. acc.) settlements. - 
(They began tha (they) build 
new settlements! ) 


The passive cgunterparts are: 


(128) a naselja su pocela da se grade. 

(New settlements were begun that (they) be built) 
(129) Nova naselja su se poéela graditi. 

(New settlements were begun to be built). _ 


LL a 
Predicators taking the Poss-ing (-ing) complementizer and the 
assive rules that apply to them, Only verbal gerunds will be 
considered here, i.e, those gerunds that are derived from 
underlying sentences. 0 Gerunds that have a source in a sentencé F 
May appear in the surface as subjectless gerunds (-ing) er with / 
the subject in the oblique case (Poss-ing). Ca: 


Ag Neut 
(130) The law forbids [Pro shoot deer J 
Ins Neut 


The deletion of the underlying unspecified Ag in the embedded 
clause results in the -~ing transformation, so that the following 
two structures may be obtained, depending on whether the 
underlying Ins of Neut is subjectivized: 


(131) The law forbids shooting Zakon zabranjuje da se 
; Ing Neut ubijaju jeleni (ubijanje 
deer. 4 . jelena). 
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(132) Shooting deer is forbidden Zakonom se zabranjuje 


Neut da se ubijaju jeleni. 
\ by the law. Zakonom se zabranjuje 
Ins ubijanje jelena, 


As can be seen from the S-C equivalents of the E sentences (131) 
and (132), S-C has no-ing complementizer, and uses instead 
either the da-clause (or the Sto-clause) or a real NP. (Fora 
discussion of S-C real noun equivalents of E gerundive con- 
structions see: Bibovié, 1973). The gerundive subjectless con- - 
struction is subjectivized much more freely than the -subjectless 
infinitive, though less freely if it results from Equi-NP deletign 
than if it results from the deletion of an unspecified Agent 
(though its acceptability often depends on the particular lexical 
verb, as well as on the wider verbal context). 


(133) Pro, avoided [Pro, ap- Pro je izbegavao [ Pro se 
pear on the wharf] pojavi na molu ] , 


The rule of Equi-NP deletion is obligatorily applied to (133) 
entailing the choice of the -ing complementizer with the verb 
avoid. 


(134) Everybody avoided ap- Svi su izbegavali da se 
pearing on the wharf. pojavljuju na molu. 


By subjectivizing the embedded clause the passive counterpart 
is obtained. : 


(135) Appearing on the wharf 
was avoided by everybody. 
(136) They loved walking on the Voleli su da Setaju po 
wharf. molu. 
(137) *Walking on the shart : - 
was loved by them. 
(138) John likes going to the Dion voli da ide na pri- 
parties. jeme. 
(139) *Going to the parties is 
likéd by John. 
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(140) John enjoyed going to the 
parties. 

(141) Going to the parties was 
enjoyed by John. 

(142) Hal considered becoming 


from Thompson, 380) 


(144) Sue avoids serving white 
wine with fish. (Cited 
from Thompson, 381) 

(145) Serving white wine with 
fish is avoided by Sue. ¢ 


Kee 
’ 


(146) The psychiatrist recom- 
mended [Pro get away for 
a week 

(147) The psychiatrist recom- 
mended gétting away for 
a week, 

(Cited from Thompson, 
380). 

(148) Getting away for a week 
was recommended by 
the psychiatrist. 

(149) Fred disapproves of open- 
ing up trade with Albania. 
(Cited from Thompson, 
380) ‘ 

(150) Opening up trade with 
Albania is disapproved of 
by Fred. .) 


a karate instructor. (Cited 


(143) Becoming a karate instruc- 
tor was considered by Hal. 


DZon je voleo da ide na 
prijeme. 


- 


Hal je razmatrao moguénost 
da postane instruktor za 
karate. 


Sju izbegava da sluZi belo 


vino sa ribom. 


In the following examples the gerunds result from the deletion of | 
an unspecified Ag ("'uncontrolled reading", see: Thompson, 1973). 


Psihijatar je preporuéio 
[Pro ode negde na nedelju 
dana 
Psihijatar je preporuZéio 
da se ode negde na nedelju 
dana. 

7 


Od strane psihijatra je pre- 
poruceno da se ode negde... 


Fred ne odobrava da se 
uspostave trgovacki odnosi 
sa Albanijom (uspostavlja- 
nje trgovackih odnosa... ) 


It should be noted that after prepositions gerunds automatically 
occur instead of infinitives (the Kiparskys (p. 160) call them 
"infinitival gerunds"), After two-argument verbs if is not usual 
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to subjectivize such gerunds. 


(151) They decided to go to Odludili su da idu na prijem. 4, 
* the party. j 
(152) They decided on going to the party. 
. (153) *Going to the party was decided on by them. 
(154) *It was decided by them on going to the party. 


The Poss-ing complementizer usually alternates with the that : 
complementizer after factive verbs, From the underlying struc- 
ture in (155), 


(155) 


remember fact S the clerk 

‘ you be in your room 

an active sentence is obtained if the Exp is subjectivized. The Neut 
case may show up in the surface as a that-clause (according to 


the Kiparskys this happens if the underlying noun fact is deleted), 


4156) The clerk will remember Portir ée se setiti da si 
Fi that you were in your roam. bila u svojoj sobi. 


or it may be reduced tothe Poss-ing structure: 
(157) The clerk will remember your being in your room. ~° 


{According to the Kiparskys, the choice of the Poss-ing comple- 
mentizer entails a number of transformations, one of the inter- 


mediate stages being: the fact of your being in your room). If the 


Neut is subjectivized, a passive sentence is dbtained. There are 
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several variants in the passive with factive verbs such as remember, 
forget, deplore, regret, ignore, resent, criticize, approve, disap- 
prove, overlook, etc. If the that complementizer is decided upon, 
the following structures may be generated: 


(158) The fact that you were Portir ¢e se setiti toga da si 
in your room will be bila u svojoj sobi. 
remembered by the 
clerk. \ . 

(159) That you were in your Portir ée se setiti da si bila 
room will be remem~____u svojoj sobi. 
bered by the elerk. 

d (160) It will be remembered by Mag clerk that you were in your 
room. 

(161) Your bejng in your room will be remembered by the clerk. 

(162) *It willbe remembered your being in your room. 

4 


The S-C equivalents of all the variants are not given since the 
only formal correspondent of the that complementizer and the 
Poss-ing comiplementizer is da(to) introducing a, finite clause 
(and the verb setiti se(remember) is not a transiti 

anyway.) - 


If the verbs like, dislike, hate, love and eewak 


there may be a choice between an active or a passive stru 
depending on whether the Exp or the Neut is promoted to subject 
function. If the Exp is subjectivized, an active sentence is obtained. 
The active sentence may show up as a that-clause (obligatorily 
preceded by it with this group of verbs “and | having no sive 
conterpart), 


(163) They don’t like it that Oni ne vole Sto on dolazi 
he comes here. ovamo. 

(164) *It is not liked that he ? Ne voli se Sto on dolazi 
comes here. ovamo. 7” 


vor the sentential complement may be reduced to a Poss-ing 
gerundive construction. 
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(165) They don’t like his Ne vole Sto on dolazi ovamo. 
coming here, 3 


If the Neut is subjectivized, the passive counterpart of (165) is 
obtained. In this case the choice of Poss-ing complementizer is 
obligatory with this group of verbs. (It seems to us that this is 
the only instance where the Poss-ing in a factive complement is 
not in free variation with the that complementizer, at least with 
verbal heads). - 


- 
(166) His coming here is not ?(Ne voli se &to on dolazi 
liked. (Cited from Per- ovamo. ) r 
a vaz, 1973, 94) 


There are also non-factive predicators that allow the Poss-ing 
gerundive reduction, but only factive predicates allow the full 

range of gerundive constructions (see: Kiparsky and Kiparsky). 

For one thing, only factive gerundial VPs can take the perfect 

have (exponent of past), though even VPs without have can receive \ 
the same interpretation, 


(167) Everybody deplored Svi su Zalili Ste je Dzon Zz 
John’s dying so young. umro tako ere 
(factive). ~ 


(168) Everybody deplored John’s having died so young. 
(169) John’s dying so young was deplored by €éverybody. 
(170) John’s having died so young was deplored by everybody. 


With non-factive predicates no have referring to thetpast is allow- 
ed, nor is a past Ygterpretation of the Poss-ing gerundive possible. 


(171) We advocated wk Zauzimali ge se za to da ] 
leaving the country. on ode iz zemlje. ° iy 
(172) His leaving the country was advocated by us. 


It goes without saying that the embedded clause itself may undergo 
the passive transformation as a result of the subjectivization rule. 


Ag . Neut 
(178) Everybody deplored [ Pro reject John 


Neut é 
ye 
\ ; D " 


« 


SA) 


4 


~ 


If the Neut of the embedded clause is subjectivized and thé Poss- 
ing complementizer inserted, the following sentence is generated: 
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(174) Everybody deplored Svi su Zalili Sto je Déon 
John’s being rejected. odbijen. 


If the embedded Poss-ing clause is subjectivized, the matrix 
sentence is passivized. hd 


(175) John’ s being rejected was deplored by everybody. 


An underlying structure such as: 


Agent 
(176) Politicians, rarely remember [their audiences insult 
Neut : weut 


politicians, | 
may come to have coreferential subjects in the matrix and the 
embedded clauses by subjectivizing the noun politicians (the 
underlying Neut case of the embedded clause). Thé choice entails 
the passivization of the embedded verb; the obligatory deletion 
of the repeated NP in the embedded clause creates conditions 
for the obligatory insertion of the -ing complementizer,- so that 
the following sentence is derived: 


(177) Politicians rarely Politiéari se retko seéaju 
remember being da ih je publika uvredila. ~ 
insulted by their audiences. 

If the embedded clause is subjectivized, hen the following pas- 

sive sentence is obtained: 


(178) Being insulted by their audiences is rarely remembered 
by politicians. 


The occurrence or non-occurrence of passive in embedded 
clauses that contain transitive verbs and the interdction of the 
choice of complementizer and the passive rules depend on the ° 
higher predicate, The consideration of the constraints imposed 
by the higher predicator on the application of the passive 
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transformation to embedded clauses which have as heads nouns or 
adjectives) as illustrated by the sxe plem that follow, is well 
beyond the cope of this paper. 


(I%9) Her hope that she would Nada da ée biti unapredjena ‘ 
be promoted did not nije joj se ostvarila. 
materialize, 
(180) Her hope of being 
promoted did not ~ 
materialize. 
(181) His wish to be seen on Njegova Zelja da bude vidjen 
TV was never fulfilied. na televiziji nije se nikada 


! ostvarila. ° 
(182) His attempt to be Propao mu je pokudaj da bude 
televised failed. prikazan na televiziji. 


(183) His fear of being re Strah da ne bude odbijen spre- 
jected prevented him from ¢io ga je da konkurise za to 
applying for the job. mesto, 

(184) I was surprised at Zaéudila sam se Sto je Dion 
John’s being rejected. odbijen. 

(185) She was afraid of being Bojala se da ne bude odbije- 

rejected, - na, 
(See Bibovié (1972), who has devoted a whole chapter to the pas- 
sive rules applying to prepositional gerundial clauses,which are 
complements to adjectives. ) 


The passive of two-ar ent verbs taking the For...to comple- 
mentizer. e For. ..to complementizer is one of the mor 
patterns with verbal predicators and consequently of little interest 
to our subject, all the more so as its choice with verbal predic- 
ators is always optional. 32 This complementizer is mainly used 
wet Emotive predicators, such as regret, resent, deplore, etc. 33 
(for discussion of the feature Emotive see Kiparsky and Kiparsky, 
1970). The for. ..to construction, which alternates with the that~- 
clause and the Poss-ing clause after these verbs, is the surface 
realization of the underlying Instrumental case and can be freely 
subjectivized entailing the passivization of the matrix verb, 34 
The S-C equivalent is the Sto-clause (that-clause), though S-C 

* need not necessarily use the passive construction where E does. 


: AN EI SribC ACRE RTRSASI-RS eM HME rPI;TTT AT rem ane F 
; . : 


a 
‘ t, 


¥ 


a pes 


’ 


The for complementizer in this construction marks the subject as 
being i in an oblique case and the infinitive is the result of the non- 
application of the agreement rule. Because such complements are ' 
factive, it may optionally or obligatorily precede the for...to 
complement. ; 
» (186) Everybody regrets (it)for Svi Zale 5to ste u finansij- 
you to be in financial skim neprilikama, 
' difficulty. —, 
(187) For you to be in financial difficulty was regretted by 
everybody. 
(188) ?It was regretted (by everybody) for you to be in 
financial SUSU / 


In the following examples the passive counterpart sounds much | 
better than the active. . 


(189) ? Everybody deplored it Svi su Zalili Sto ste izgu- 
for you to have lost your bili imanje. 
fortune. : 

(190) For you to have lost your 

' fortune was deplored by Ve 
everybody. ‘ 

(191) Everyone resented it for Svi-su se uvredili Sto je 
him to have gone to the, on otisad 1 u policiju. 
police. 

(192) For him to have goneto . Svi Bu bili saveediedd, Sto 
the police was resented je on otiSao u policiju. 
by... 


e 


* According to British informants, in British English this comple- 
i mentizer is not as frequent with verbal heads as’in American 
English, except with verbs that normally take the preposition 
for before the direct object (in which case the repeated for is 
deleted): It should be noted that the, predicators in the following 
es are nese factive nor emotive. 


(193) They arranged for me | Uredili su sve za moj odla- 
to leave, * | zak, Omoguéili su:da ja 
otputujem. 


' ' / 
' 
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(194) ? For me to leave was arranged for. 
The embedded clause may undergo the passive transformation. 


(195) Everybody waited [Pro elect John] 


(196) Every waited for John Svi su éekali da Dizon bude 
to be elected. izabran. 
(197) Every aded [Pro acquit John] 3 
(198) Everybody pleaded for Svi su molili da DZon bude 
John to be acquitted. oslobodjen, 
Passivization of followings? clauses. An underlying struc- 
ture such as the following: 
Neut 
(199) Everybody believes [Sahm killed Harry. 
P dee Neut 


Be Cane in quite a number of variant surface forms depending 
on the kind of rules that are applied. If no rule is applied on the 
first cycle, and the that complementizer is inserted on the sec- 


ond cycle, an active stz structure is derived. 
(200) Everybody believes that John killed Harry: 


- 


If the insertion of the that complementizer is followed by the sub- 
jectivization of the embedded sentence, the matrix verb is pas- 
sivized. 

_ (201) That John killed Harry is believed by a ae 


Such structures usually undergo the it-insertion and extraposition 
rules, so that (202) is derived. 


(202) It is believed (by everybody) that John killed Harry. 


If we decide to apply the Subj-rais rule to the underlying form 
(see note 35.), another passive variant is obtained. 
\ 


(203) John is believed to have killed Harry. 
de 


*’ - 
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. But the passive transformation may apply to the embedded sentence 
first if the Neut case of the embedded clause is subjectivized. 


(204) Harry was killed ‘by John. 3 


. If the that complementizer is inserted on the second cycle, the 
following structure is obtained: 


" (205) Everybody caaiie that Harry was killed by John. 
By applying the Obj-rais vale instead of that insertion, we obtain: 
(206) Everybody believes Harry to have been killed by John. 


If the Subj-rais rule is applied on the second cycle, the following 
passive sentence is obtained: a c 


(207) Harry is believed to have been killed by John, 


What rules are applicable depends on the next higher predicator, 
the lowest embedded sentence being the first to be tackled. : 


(208) {rhe soldiers. Svord;,. [the soldiers. appear on the whart] | 


On the first cycle no rules apply. The crucial point on the second 
cycle is that the Equi-NP deletion rule must apply because the 
subject of appear is coreferential to the subject of avoid, so that 
a gerundiye construction results, as the verb avoid is marked 

= 4 as taking the -ing complementizer, 


(209) The soldiers avoided appearing on the whari. | 


/ Now the embedded -ing clause may be subjectivized, entailing 
the passivization of the matrix verb. 


(210) Appearing on the wharf was avoided by the soldiers. 


a 


The following doubly embedded sentence: 
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(211) [The general expected [ the soldiers.” avoid [ the 
S 


So 1 


3 

soldiers, #ppear on the wharf | ] ] 
2 S4 

must undergo Equi-NP deletion on the second cycle (as seen 

above), after which the embedded -ing clause may be subjectivized, 

entailing the passivization of the verb avoid. If the that comple- 

mentizer is inserted on the third cycle, the following sentence is 

derived: + 


(412) The general expected that appearing on: the wharf 
' would avoided by the soldiers. 

If the that complementizer is not inserted, the Subj-rais rule 
*‘ may be applied on the third cycle, entailing the passivization of 
the verb expect and the infinitivization of the entire verb phrase 
would be avoided (the verb expect being marked [+Fut] allows the 
removal of the future auxiliary would), so that the following 
variant is derived: 


(213) Appearing on the wharf was expected (by the general) 
to be avoidéd (by. the soldiers). 


After the application of the Equi-NP deletion rule, which is here 
obligatory, no other rule need apply on the second cycle, so that 
Subj-rais may apply on the third cycle, entailing the infinitivization 
of.the verb avoid and the passivization of the verb expect, so that 
(214) i is obtained. 
> 
(214) The soldiers were expected (by the general) to avoid 
appearing on the wharf, 


Another possibility would be to subjectivize the that-clause in 
(212), which would be followed by the it-insertion on and extraposition 
rules, entailing the passivization of the verb ex xpect. 


(215) It was expected by the general that appearing on the 
wharf would be dvoided by the soldiers. 


— 


The following triply embedded structure; 


(216) [they thought [s the general expect[ the soldiers, avoid 


\ 22 
[ine soldiers, appear on the whart] ] 1] 
Ss, . 5) a3 a, 


can, after undergoing the Equi-NP deletion rule, undergo the 
subjectivization of the -ing clause on the second cycle, which 
entails the passivization of the verb avoid (the rules which insert 
proper auxiliaries are neglected/altogether). 


~ .p ' 
(217) [They thought [the general expect eae on the = 


S4 
wharf would be avoided by the seiatabe 14 ) | : 


If Subj-rais applies on the third cycle, the verb expect is passiv- 
ized, and the verb avoid shows up in infinitive form, so that the 
following structure is obtained: 
(218) [rey thought [appearing on the wharf was expected by 
Ss Ss 
4 3 
the general to be avoided by the soldiers ] 
3 °4 

If the Subj-rais rule is applied on the fourth cycle (entailing the 


appropriate infinitivizations and passivizations of the verbs), 
(219) is derived. 


(219) Appearing on the wharf was thought to be expected (by 
the general) to be avoided (by the soldiers). 


If, instead of applying the Subj-rais rule on the fourth cycle, we 
decide to.insert the complementizer that, (220) is generated, 


2 
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(220) They thought that appearing on the wharf was expected 
(by the general) to be avoided by the soldiers. 
{ 


The rule of that insertion on the fourth cycle may be followed by 
the subjectivization of the that-clause, which creates conditions 
for the passivization of the verb think, in which case the it- in- 
sertion and extraposition rules apply, so that the following | 
sentence is obtained: 


(221) It was thoughtthat appearing on the wharf was 
expected (by the general) to be avoided by the soldiers. 


The quadruply-embedded sentence: 


(222) [They said [they think [the general sae soldiers. 


‘ 
S. ee S, S, Sy 
avoid [the soldiers, appear on the wharf ] 
S, 


S) s, 94° 


can have quite a number of variants dépending on the rules ap- 
plied on the appropriate cycles, the rule of Equi-NP deletion 
on the second cycle being the only obligatory rule. If the -ing_ 
clause is subjectivized on the second cycle, and the Subj-rais 
rule applied on the third cycle, then on the fourth and the fifth 
cycles (followed by appropriate transformations entailed by the 
applied rules), the following structure is derived: 


(223) Appearing on the wharf was said to be thought to be 
expected (by the general) to be avoided by the soldiers. 


Or there may be no Subj-rais on the fifth cycle, but the that 
complementizer may be inserted after the verb think, followed 
by subjectivization of the that-clause, it-insertion, and extra- 
position, involving the passivization of the verb think, so that 
the variant (224) is obtained. A 


(224) It was said that appearing on the wharf was thought to 
be expected (by the general) to be avoided by the 
soldiers. 
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And so we can go on embedding indefinitely and applying the 
rules of Equi-NP deletion - Raising - Passive, etc., the choices 
offered depending on the next higher verb. If all the possibilities 
were to be exhausted, a very large number of surface variants 
could be generated. In addition to (223), the application of the 
Subj-rais rule at a different point in the derivation can result in: - 
(225) The soldiers were said to be thought to be expected 
(by the general) to avoid appearing on the wharf. 
(226) The general was said to be thought to expect the 
soldiers to avoid appearing on the wharf, 


S-C does not have such a variety of choices as E does, firstly, 
owing to the fact that Equi-NP deletion is applied noneobligatorily 
and after a limited’number of verbs;‘ secondly, the Subj-rais and 
the Obj-rais rules being, with a few exceptions, non-existent, 

no collapsing of finite clauses into truncated structures can be 
obtained that way. It is true that Object-to- Subject raising occurs 
out of an embedded into a higher clause, involving the passiviz- 
ation of the higher verb, but verbs allowing the application of * 
this rule are limited in number. Thirdly, S-C has no Poss-ing 
(-ing) complementizer. On the other hand, the structuge of S-C 
allows the deletion of repeated subject NPs after the agreement 
rule has applied, which E does not, so that the embedded struc- 
tures need not be as unwieldy as they would be if this were not 
the case. When tackling the following underlying form: 


(227) [Pro, govori [Pro miei [general oéeleuje [vojnici ; ¢e 
55 Ss S4 S3 
[vines izbegava -[ voinict 


epee s 


Tee Ga tas ae a 4 


i se pojavljuju na 


the crucial point is that the complementizer da must be chosen 
before all the embedded clauses (with one exception, where it is 
optional) irrespective of whether the passive rule is applied or 
not. On the third cycle there is a choice between the da-clause 
and the infinitive (resulting from the application of the e Equi- NP 


deletion rule), 


(228) Vojnici ¢e da izbegavaju 
(228a) Vojnici ¢e izbegavati 


Though all serttences cbntaining transitive verbs can theoreti€ally 
undergo the passive transformation, it is not possible to passivize 
all the transitive verbs in (227). It would be possible for all the 
clauses containing a transitive verb in (227) to undergo the pas- 
sive transformation if Sy. S3 and S, had unspecified agents, which, 
are deletable in the passive. As the agent’, general (the general) 
and vojnici (the soldier annot be deleted owing to the fact that 
portant information Whuld be lost, they would have to be turned 
into agential phrases in the passive. But S-C avoids such struc- 
tures, so that only Ss and S5 will undergo the passive transformation. 
i) 
‘(229) Govori se da se misli da general otekuje da ée vojnici 
izbegavati da se pojavljuju na molu. (Itis said that 
it is thought that the general expects that the soldiers 
will avoid that (they) appear on the wharf’) 


' Here is an example of a doubly-embedded sentence whiclt satisfies 
the conditions for the application of the passive rule to all the 
three sentences: 

Ag Neut 
(230) * je rekao =, ovekuje Ps upise isti broj 
Neut Neut 


studenata kao i progle godine) 11 
ot $3 


([Pro, said [Pro, expect [Pro, enroll the same 
Ss Ss 


3 F 2 1 
number of students as last year] ] ] 
Ss; S, S, ) 
On the first cycle the NP isti broj studenata (the same number 
of students), which is the surface realization of the Neut case, 
is subjectivized entailing the deletion of the unspecified agent 
and the,passivization of the verb upiSe (enroll). On the second 


all | a 


cycle the da complementizer is inserted before the embedded 
clause: S., which is the surface realization of the Neut case, is 
subjectivized, entailing the deletion of the unspecified agent (Pro,) 
and the passivization of the verb oéekuj@{expect), The same rules 
are applied on the third cycle, so that the following structure is 
obtained (many details have been omitted, among others the 


choice of the auxiliary in S,): 


(231) Reéeno je dayse ocekuje da bude upisan isti broj 

studenata Ka) i prodSle godine. , 
Concluding remarks. In this paper we have tried to contrast the 
grammatical structures of passive sentences in E and S-C, but 
we are well aware that certain points of interest have barely been 
touched upon and that others have been completely neglected. 
Since the passive transformation cannot be dealt with without 
considering, among other phenomena, the complex field of com- 
plement structures, we have necessarily been obliged to include 
them into our study. But covering all the details and aaa i 
of the interplay of complement choices and'the rule of subjectiv- 
ization in passive sentences would be a nearly impossible task, 
which would entail the writing of grammars for nearly every 
particular verb. We have highlighted the grammatical rules which 
are pertinent to the passive transformation in the two languages, 
but we are more than aware that that is only half of the story. 
The other half will have to deal with motivations for choosing the 
passive in preference to the active. The choice is made on the 
level of discourse, but is constrained by the different grammatical 
structures of the two languages. The sentence level, to which we ~ 
@re compelled to adhere at the present stage of development of 
grammar, has the disadvant of narrowing the field. No mech- 
anism has been developed fr treating discourse grammar formal- 
ly, and the study of the motivations for the use of passive in 
preference to active structures involves so much more than the 
mere rules developed within sentence boundaries, The choice is 
never a hundred per cent predictable and often depends on non- 
linguistic phenomena, which escape strict formalization. To be 
of real practical use the whole picture would have to include the 
study of the interaction of linguistic and non-linguistic factors, 
and the study of non-linguistic factors requires a different ap- 
proach from the one adopted in this paper. We hope to take it up 
in a future contribution. 
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’ 
a NOTES : 
28 
Verbs of fayskiotopienl reaction require special ES EREHE 
both in E and S-C. 
His behaviour surprised Njegovo me je ponasanje 
me. zaéudilo. 
I was surprised at his Zatudila sam se njegovom 
- behaviour, ponaSanju. 
.I was surprised by his Bila sam zaéudjena nje- 
behaviour. govim ponaSanjem, 
His behaviour was surprising to me. 
That he couldn’ t come Brinulo me je Sto ne mo- 
worried me, -  e da dodje. 
I was worried that he Mila sam zabrinuta Sto 
couldg’t come. ne moZe da dodje. 
I was worried by the fact Brinulo me je to Sto ne 
that he couldn’t come. moze da dodje. 
I was worried because he Bila sam zabrinuta (zato) 
couldn’ t come. : Sto ne moZe da dodje. 


As can be seen from the above examples, the difference 
between active passive and middle voice and the adjectival 
use of the passive participle is not clear cut and would 
require special study, which ¥% beyond the scope of this 


paper. 


As predicate complement constructions in E and S-C have 
been the subject of special study in this Project (see: 
Pervaz, 1971, and Pervaz, 1973), we shall deal with this- 
matter only to the extent that it is of immediate relevance 
to the passive transformation. Therefore we shall not 
congider wh-clauses and their S-C equivalents which are 
surface realizations of the Neut case, as they are not of 
any immediate relevance to the passive transformation. 


' The full-fledged wh-clauses and their reduced forms as 


realizations of the underlying; Neut case do not present us 
with any interesting problems with three-argument verbs, 
‘ 


‘ 
% 


‘ 
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e 
as the real NP following the verb is subjectivized. 
R foe 
They told Mary what she Rekli su Mariji Sta treba 
should do (what to do).—s» \ da uradi (Sta da uradi), ——=— 
Mary was told what she _ Mariji je reteno &ta tre- 
should do (what to do). ba da uradi (Sta da uradi). 
Some overlap with previous work is unavoidable, though. / 


A representative, though not exhaustive, list of these verb: 
is to be found in Rosenbaum (1967, pi cals 


Instrument here is taken in a broad sense including the 
* meaning of source and cause. 


According to Rosenbaum (1967) the expletive it is generated 
in the underlying structure next to the clause under the node 
NP as pronominal head of the complement. Rosenbaum’ s 
proposal for the source of it has Been disputed ang rejected 
by those not following strictly the standard theory. We shall 
fet take sides on this theoretical issue and the fact that we 
speak of an it-insertion rule is more a matter of convenience 
than of conviction. 


The S-C equivalent has two da- clauses where E has in- 
finitive constructions. The conditions for the infinitivization 
rule in S-C will be dealt with further in this paper, 

\ 


Stockwell et al. (1973, 532) represent the rules of Obj- 
raising and Subj-raising as two steps of the same rule 
with transitive verbs, Obj-raising being an optional rule 
which raises the subject of an embedded sentence into 
object position of the matrix sentence, so that the Subject 
Placement rule can move this object into the subject 
position of the passive sentence. The diagrams representing 
the two steps from Stockwell et al. follow (we have only 
substituted the label Exp for the label Dat in the original 
diagrams in order to avoid misunderstanding). 

It seems to us that there is more reason to treat the Obj- 
raising rule and the Subj-raising rule as two separate 

si than to ‘rest them as Stockwell et al. do. Firstly; 
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NP NS 
iia Cae s intelligent 


"One believes Bill to be intelligent." 


| eut Exp ' 

NP are NP 
| 

Ss (by one) 


to be intelligent 
"Bill is believed to be intelligent. " 


*\ 
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the Subj-raising rule applies both to transitive and 
-intransitive non-factive verbs (Kiparsky and Kiparsky, 

1970, 144) and some generality would be lost if we were 

to treat Subj-rais as two separate rules with the two class- 
es of verbs. Secondly, transitive verbs such as say, 
rumour, repute, ascertain undergo Subj-rais, but do not 
undergo Obj-rais, so that they would have to pass through 
an ungrammatical intermediate stage in order to be passiw 
ized. And last but not least, there is a group of semantical- 
ly related verbs (like, dislike, love, hate, etc.) which 
undergo Obj-rais but do not undergo Subj-rais (this argument 
will be taken up later on). (For other arguments presented 
in favour of this view see Szamosi,1973. ) 


French has the same constraint on the operation of Raising 
out of object complements (see Szamosi, 1973, 653). 


9. In my idiolect the instrumental is not acceptable after the 


verbs odregiti(appoint) and priznati(recognize): 
Odredili su da on bude They appointed him as 
staratelj deci. the children’s guardian. 
f Odredili su ga za staratelja deci, 

On je odredjen za starate- He has been appointed 
lja... as the children’s , 

+ guardian- 

_ *Odredili su ga starateljem(instr) 
, : *On je odredjen starateljem ... 


10. It goes without saying that the za+NP in the following examples 
is not derived in the.same way, as it seems to come froma 
reduced purpose clause: 


sa ® "i : Ld ; ‘ 
Un dili su ga za They promoted him to the _ . 
nerala, * rank of general. 
Uéim za lekara. I am studying to be a 
doctor. 


11. If the V8 passive is used in sentences such as (37), the ' 
sentence may be ambiguous between the passive and the 
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reflexive interpretation. 
: C 
Jovan, je smatrao da je John thought that he was 
(on,) evin. innocent. 
When the pronoun on(he), which is coreferential with the 
subject NP of the matrix sentence is: raised into the higher 


sentence it gets reflexivized: 53 P 
Jovan je smatrao sebe : John considered himseif 
nevinim. to be innocent. . 

When the non-emphatic(enclitic) form of the reflexive pronoun « i 


is used it gets moved to after the first element in the sentence: 
‘ - 7 
Jovanse smatrao nevinim. John considered himself 
to be innocent. . 


é : 
so that thessentence is homophonous with the passive sentence 
which oe the Bal derivation: . 


Ljudi su anrateelt [sovan (je) People thought[ John (be) 
nevin] P innocent] . 

By applying the rule of Subj-raising Jovan (John) is made the 
_subject of the higher sentence entailing thé the passivization of 
“the matrix verb, the copula in the embedded clause is deleted 
and the instrumental inflection added to the adjective nevin 
(innocent). 


4 ! bs 


Jovan se smatrao nevinim. John was thought to be ‘ 
ae ‘ -', innocent. x 


(See: MiloSevié (1972) and Milogevié (1973) for more examples 
and a more systematic elucidation of this phenomenon in S-C). 
The verb oseéati'(feel), if t has coreferential subjects in the 
matrix and the embedded sentences, can undergo a similar 
process: oN 


‘On, je oseéao da je (on,)kriv. He felt that he was guilty. 
On se oseéao krivim. “He felt himself to be quilty. 
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That the complement with the verb "gsecati" is a differént 
* construction than with the verbs "'smatrati"’, 'proglasiti'', 
etc. is borne out by the fact that the reflexive behaves dif: . 
ferently tn sentences with the pradicater” ‘oseéati"’, 


«hn je aeites sebe krivim. ‘ (=He felt himself guilty) 
y ' On je smatrao sebe krivim. (=He thought himself guilty) 


¥ , z 
- If the verb accepts sebe, besides the enclitic form se, it.can 
also‘accept other kinds of objects, in which case we are 
dealing with true objects of transitive verbs, and these can 
be yeaa 
" 12.+ We do not propose to discuss again whether the existential 
- there. is generated in the underlying structure or whether 
it is introduced transformationally by applying the rule of | 
there-insertion, nor do wé propose to go into the question 
whether Bresnan (1970, footnote 11, 306) is right in stating 
. that there-insertion follows the passive t formation. 
But we*agree with Shopen’s (1972, footnot@J9, 323) remark 
~that there are countless places in the literature mentioning 
the there-insertion rule, gut never properly justifying it. 
Our ‘hy pothesis (see: Mihailovié, 1972) that existential there 
a is generated at a very abstract level with every noun which 
has’ in its structural index [-definite, + referential ]may not 
* .seem unacceptable in view of the examples, such as the 
following: 


: ‘ *A concert is at eight o’ clock. 
” ‘  *Central heating is in the house, 
*A wart is on his nose. 
Five people were said to be in the house,..?.....? 
There were said to be five people in the house, .weren’t , 
there? * : 


13. For a discussion of the it feature fact and its im 
plications for Myaies see: mipereky ( 1970) and and Bibovié (1971). 


14. It is beyond the scope of this paper to dea) with all the 
conditions for the acceptability of that-clauses after this 


J ; v7] / ‘ 
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group of verbs, but we should like to adduce a few e amples 
_ in order to show that sentential complements after this ~ 
group of verbs present special problems (to some of Which 
we shail return later). 

* I wish that.my wife should 

wear simple clothes. 


‘I wish my wife to wear Zelim da moja Zena nosi 
simple clothes. jednostavnu odeéu. 
I wish that my wife would Voleo bih Kad bi moja 

ewear simple clothes (contra- Zena nosila jednostavnu 
ry t6 fact) »o ° odeéu. , 

3 *] want that somebody should Hoéu da neko ovo pismo 

type thi tter as soon ag otkuca Sto pre. 
possible. 


I want somebody to type ths 
letter as soon as possible, 
I want this letter (to be) typed Hoéu da se ovo pismo &to_ 
as soon as possible, pre otkuca. 

“~~ 


15. The that-clause in (79) must be preceded by it, which happens 


with all the verbs of this group if they take factive comple- 
ments. Kiparsky and Kiparsky (1970, 165), who represent 
the difference between the factive and non-factive complements 
in the underlying stfucture in the following way: : a 


NP - * NP 

. : . # \ : 

Ss . fact . + 
non-factive oS lactive 


say that the pronoun it in this way serves as an optional 
reduction of the noun fact and that it should be distinguished 
from the expletive it, “which is automatically introduced in 
the place of the extraposed complements. We are not sure 
that this,is correct in view of the following example: ) 


I like it when pec come Volim kad mi se dodje 
to see me. u posetu. 


\ 


16,. 
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Here the wheh-clause’ does not seem to be factive, since we 
cannot conclud@{that people really do comie to see me. ., 


Of course, all these clauses might be interpreted as NP-— 
headed phrases having fact, circumstance or some such 


, noun asshead, in which case these verbs would not qualify 


as taking several sentences as complements. We do not 
think that there is engage evidence yet to make a decision 
either way. 


The chief exception in E seems to be in that, ''they differ 
in that he is génerous afd she miserly” (cited from 


. Jespersen, 1968, 32). 


18, 


19. 


as if there isia suppressed human agent making use of the 


Cortsidering that fact is not the only noun appearing in 
factive complements and that it behaves like an ordinary 
noun; the simple fact that, the well-known fact, etc. sug- 
gests that it is perhaps not felicitous to have it appear in 
deep structure, though factive complements should be 
somehow marked as factive. B 


We do not feel quite comifortable with the S-C passive 
version of this sentence, though we have tried it out oni nery , 
S-C native speakers, who say that it is an acceptable 
sentence, It seems to us that the active sentence: 


s 
To Sto su mu ruke bile krvave dokazalo je da je kriv. 


has two underlying participant cases (Neut and Ins), .whereas 
the passive version is interpretable as having-the Ag as well, 


fact that the culprit has blood on his hands. to prove his guilt. , 
Native speakers of English tell us that they do not necessarily ~ 
attach the same interpretation to the E version: 


That he was quilty was proved t the fact that he 
had blood on his hands. ao 


\ 


‘ It may be the case that the surface neutralization of the 


underlying Ag and Ins in the by+NP phrase, thus excluding 


e 1 x a2 
fy : “ee | * 
‘ 
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the addition of another iy plirase (even when an underlying 
Ins turns up as an "agent" if the passive), does not suggest _ 


"the existence of a suppressed Agent. In S-C there is no 


surface neutralization of the underlyihg Ag and Ins, so that 

the instrumental phrase in-the passive suggests the existence 
of § a human agent much more explicitly ‘than the E by+NP 
phrase does. It goes without saying that the following ; 


» sentence is interpretable only as personal, as the expletive 


it is used only.in passive sentences that have a human 
agent (underiving Ag or Exp): - P 


It will be Seagal by the following experiment that 
the hypothesis is correct. 


though the human agent must remain unexpressed owing to 
the presence of another by+NP phrase standing for an 
underlying Ins. In the active in such sentences the by+NP 
phrase must be modified by using the gerundial” form of 
some such verb as use or some such plitrase as by means 


of or with the help of . 
They will prove that the hypothesis is correct by means 
of the following experiment. : 
1 


This condition need not necessarily hold with non-verbal ~ ve 
predicates with which the infinitive may, like fn E, derive 
net deletion of an unspecified Agent. With Emotive 

predi¢ativé adjectives and nouns the embedded S ‘in Subject 

function having an unspecified a can be either passivized ‘ 
or infinitivized. a 


NepoZeljno je da se takve It is undesirable that such 


stvari pominju. things (should) be mehtioned. 
NepoZeljno je takve stvari It is undesirable to 'mention 
pomiinjati. such things. 

Greh je da se tako neato *It’s wrong that such a 

i pomisli. thing even be thought(of). 
Greh je tako ne&to i pomis- It’s wrong even to think 

liti. ‘ of such a thing. 
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The examples quoted are devived from the Snowe 
: underlying structures: 


\ 
P 


NP VP _ je nepozeljno NP VP 


rs (is).(undesirable) | — ff i je "ad greh 
Pro V NP , 


Pro pomisli_ tako nedto 


pominje takve stvari (think) (sueh a thing) 


(mention) (sych things) 


td 


~~ De There are two verbs in S-C, pomoéi(help) and nauéité(teach) 


after which Equi-NP deletion between the matrix object and 
the embedded subject may apply optionally, See: Perlmutter: 
(1971," fn. 8,9) and Pervaz (1973, 84). 

22. The complementizer &to(that) does not alternate with the 
infinitive complementizer, as it introduces factive comple- 
ments, which/do not allow infinitival reduction. 


23. This may not “be gignificant information, as there are other - 8 
transitive verbs (at least in my idiolect) with this idiosyncratic 
property, such as tuti(hear), razumeti(understand), misliti are 
(think), and some others. . : ' 


t 


24. The infinitive complementizer is used much more freely © 
and more frequently in the western variant of S-C, though, 
we would not agree with Bugarski’s (1971, 185) statement 
that "there are apparently two grammars, not one, governing 
the distribution of the two complementizers (=da- and the 
infinitival), since the infinitival one is restricted, roughly 
speaking, ‘to the western dialects. '' All that we can say - 
with certainty is that in the eastern variant the infinitival 
complementizer is more usual after certain lexical choices, 


- 


« 
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‘the verbs mo¢i, hteti, and morati being the weit at 
hand, 


Mora se priznati da je ova It must be admitted that ~ 
presuda pravedna. + this sentenc@is just. 
To se ne moze zamisliti. One can’t imaging that. 

f Such a thing is unthinkable, 
MoZeé li mi pomo¢éi? Can you help me? . 


‘In order to avoid giving a false impregsion, we also quote 
examples of some other verbs followed by the infinitival 
_ ‘Complementizer ‘which are acceptable Sentences in all the 
dialects of Sac. 


Vide volim igi iéi bos nego” I prefer to walk ‘barefoot 


; « ’ nositi tesne 2 cipele.* i rather than to wear tight : 
: a3 shoes. none 
maborevie sam ti re¢ida * * 1 forgot to\tell you that 
je ondolazio. —-— he had ners here. : 

25. The subjectivized NP need not necessarily be moved into : . 
initial position in the sentence as in E, since nominative 
Ne inflection ensures the correct amerprevatine of « ts mubiees 
: function in the sentence. ~ . | 
‘ * 5 ; 
a 26. The eastern variant has only one sibianeivizetinn rule here, = as 
, Whereas the western has two, In the western variant the 
object of the embedded clause ,need not be subjectivized, 5 
it may keep its accusative inflection, so that the matrix 
verb in the passive has 3rd. pers. sing. neut. concord, which 
is usual|with claysal eee F 
. Mi ismo mogli (1st outa, We could find another 
pl.) naéi drugog tovjeka ., ,man. | oP. : ) 
(sing. masc. acc. ) : 
Moglo (3rd. pers. sing. neut, 5 Another man gould be 
a . bi se naéi nekog drugog = found. 
édvjeka (sing. masc, acc. ) : 4 


. - 


The eastern variant -does not accept such.structures as it 


n y 8 


yy 


29. 


eo, 


5 om BOR a Mae * 


must raise the objéct NP of the embedded clause into subject 
function of the matrix sentence, entailing all the necessary 
Aa inflectional ata in the’ NP and the matrix verb. 


Mogao (ain. mnasc. ) bi se nati neki drugi sovipleté sing. * 
masc, TIOEAe ). 


The aubjectiviees NP can also be moved into initial position: 
« ‘ 
“ Neki drugi Sovjek. bi se Another man could be 
. mogao na¢i. . fgund. , 


soyhat the word order is the same as in the betes 


If the embedded verb is reduced to infinitive form, the 
infinitive may be either active or passive without change of 
meaning(examples (118) and (118a)), ; 


This, ourse, should not be confused with subject selection 
ina simp sentence,where the promotion of a eut 
over the (or Exp) to subject function entails the pag- 
sivizatiog of the V. Here we do not speak of raising, as 
waising occurs only out of an embedded clause into the higher 
sentence, that is with complex sentences, 


A somewhat simplified underlying structure (it has already 
undergone a number of transformations) is: 


as 103. 


30. 


it 


a 


= 103: - 4 ae 
Those gerundive phrases that have the intergal structure 
of NPs will not be considered here, as they behave, as far 
as oe transformation is concerned, like any other 
NP. A § 


. 


ms 


Everybody detested loud Svi su mrzeli glasno 


singing. ; pevanje. 
Loud singing was detested : 


by everybody, ; ( 
They detested singing loudly. Mrzeli su! ‘da pevaju 
glasno.: ~ 
*Singing loudly was deteste 
‘by them. 


For the structural differences between gerunds having the 


~~“ interrial structure of NPs and sentential gerunds see: 


31, 


32. 


Wasow and Roeper (1972, 45-46). 
- sn 
This structure should not be confused with: 


They don’t like him coming . Ne vole da on dolazi_ 
here, ovamo. 


which is the result of dhe aunbicution.s of the Obj-raising rule, - 


coming(an infinitival gerund) alternating with the infinitive 
to come with this group of verbs, The complement is not 
factive: in a factive complement there is neither raising 

of elements nor reduction of the Verb to 4n infinitival 
complement. As mentioned earlier in this paper, this 

group of verbs does not undergo the Subj-raising rule, 

and this accounts for the non-existence of passive sentences, 
such as: 


‘ 


*He is not liked coming here. 


We are not dealing here with Rosenbaum’ s hypothetical - 
for...to complementizer, which is supposed. to underlie 
structures such as: . 

’ 


I believe John to have convinced Bill. 


2 
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’ As can be seen from our previous discussion, we did not 


33° 


35. 


need the introdu¢tion of for into the underlying structure of 
such sentences in order to generate the ‘infinitive and then, 
once the infinitive is generated remove the for by means of 
an obligatory ¢omplementizer deletion rule..We shall deal 


frame 
these verbs are emotive and factive, the factive 
nt is a surface realization ofan abstract 
ntal case; which is to be interpreted as the source 
or cause of the emotion produced in the Experiencer. 

, ; 


The tbr .to complementizer after the verbs love, like, 
dislike, prefer is not relevant for our discussion as the 
for, ..to clause is not jectivized in the passive with 
these verbs. The following examples are cited from Rosen- 
ba 1967, 66-69 : 

sas ql 2 = )a x a Q 


I hate for yqu to do these things 

*'for you to do these things is hated~ 
everybody loves for you to sing 

*for you to sing is loved by everybody 
everybody dislikes for you towing 

*for you to sing is disliked by everybody 


The verb prefer seems to be idiosyncratic in that it allows 
the subjectivization of the for...to structure, just as it does 
the infinitive. ; i 

ene es the for. ..to clause is possible in subject 
function. ? : 


For her to sing would surprise everybody. 


This, of course, is not the deep structure, but one*of the 
intermediate structures which has already undergone a 
number of transformations. A more accurate picture of a 
deep structure (although even this could be made !'deeper", 


+Neut +Dat -Loc -Ins -Ag]. It seems to us | 


. 


s 
f lal 
* 4 
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i.e. sia abstract) would be: er 


ktll Harry - John) 


The Subj-rais and Obj-rais rules apply to this underlying 
form. The form given in-eur example: \ 


Everybody believes [Jonn killed Harry ]. 


is a half-finished product, in which Subject Placement has 
already taken place in both the matrix and embedded clauses, 
We have deliberately chosen this shortcut: to give the full 
range of transformations would be too involved and not much 
would be gained from the point of view of this study, 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE SURFACE STRUCTURE REALIZATIONS OF 
STATIVE LOCATIVE CLAUSES IN ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN . 


If we assume that languages are similar at the level 
of semgntico-logical representation, then we have to ac- , 
count for the wide range of differences in the surface 
structure of various languages. Apart from the phonological 
and lexical differences, which are obvious, what makes lan- 
guages different is the result of the application of dif- 
ferent transformational rules to the underlying universal 
base (see Anderson 1971). Once these facts are established 
it seems ‘that our main task consists in dealing with the 
gransformational rules in particular Languages and the 
constraints that various grammatical and semantic features 
impose on the application of particular rules. The task we 
have set ourselves this paper is to demonstrate the 
differences in the cOnstraints on the application of the 
transformational rules to underlying stative locative 
clauses in E and S-C, and to show how these constraints are 
correlated to the semanere features in the two languages. 


Languages differ, among other things, with respect to 
which conceptual features of the world we live in they 
grammaticalize. And no language grammaticalizes all of 
them. A theoretical issue is tnvelved here. Is it possible 
to be aware of all the conceptualizations of the world we 
“live in, and, if it were, should they all be introduced 
into the base structures which are to be regarded as uni- 
versal? We are usually aware of those conceptualizations 
which our language grammaticalizes (the easiest to notice 
are those features which have correlates on the morphologi- 
cal level of grammatieal structure). Evidence from many 
languages ‘is necessary to obtain an overall view of the 
possible conceptualizations of the world we live in. We 
shall leave open the qu ion of .how the base structure 
should deal with this problem. Anderson (1971), though in 
two minds concerning is problem, hypothesizes that the 
status of many semantic features is doubtful unless we as- 
sume that “certain distinctions are regarded as merely not 
being ‘utilized’ in. some languages” or unless we assume 
that “languages may be different with respect to how they 
divide up minimal semantic fields” a ke 


oy 
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It is a well known fact that the concepts of alien- 
able/inalienable possession have in many languages reflec- 
tions on the morphological level of grammatical structure, 
i.e. distinct morphemes ‘exist which mark nouns as insepar- 
able in the relation whole/part (see Fillmore 1968 and the 
references cited therein). But the fact that there, are 
many more cour dee aa do not mark these distinctions 
with special rphemes than those that do is no proof that 
the distinction is not marked in some subtler fashion as 
yet undiscovered by grémmarians. We shall give evidence 
from both E and S=-C of one such subtle distinction which 
is reflected differently in thé syntactic structurés of 
the two languages. 3 : 


It has been widely accepted that, probably in all 
languages, existential, possessive and locative sentences 
are related, their common source being locative predi- 
cations.! In consequence it has been assumed that sen- 
tences such as the following are related: 


(1) There is central U kuéi ima centralno 
heating in the house. grejanje. 


(2) The house has central Kuéa fma centralno 
heating. grejanje. 


(3’) Ona ima crne oti. She has dark eyes. 


(3'") U nje su crne o@i. 
(=At her are dark 
eyes) 


In the underlying representation of these sentences there 
is a locative and a nominative (nominative not as a morpho- 
logically marked case, but as defined in Anderson 1971) .2 
Example (3) has in fact a source in two locative clauses, 
which is irrelevant for the subject at hand. These predi- 
cations with two participant roles differ with respect to 
which of the two roles (cases) is subjectivized. It has 
been assumed that the choice of the case role to be 
subjectivized is determined by considerations involving 
the “functional sentence perspective", i.e. the distri- 
bution of the thematic and the rhematic elements in the 
sentence.3 There is evidence both diachronic and syn- 
chronic that the verb have, which is af relatively'recent - 
origin in IE languages, and which many other languages 
lack (Benveniste 1960) serves as a means of subjectivizing 
the locative, thus bringing it into initial position. We 


shall try to demonstrate that the choice between the struc- — 


tures with be and have is not determined solely by con- 
siderations of the distribution of thematic and rhematic 
elements (which are functions of the discourse level), but 
that it is in many cases correlated to semantic features 


{il 


4 


es 08 OL [ 
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and that one structure may be used to the exclusion of the 
other. Examples (1) and (2) are in a garaphrase felation 
and the locative in the English example (2) is moved to 
initial position owing to the fact that it has been sub- 
jectivized. The subjectivization of the locative involves 
the use of the verb have as. predicate.4 But it is of 
interest to note that in S-C the unmarked word order re- 
quireg the locative to be in initial position irrespective 
of whether it has heen subjectivized or not. So that the 
choice between the verbs have (imati), be (biti) and the 
"existential tma" could not be accounted for hy consider- 
ations of functional sentence perspective and for that 
matter we do not believe that it is determined solely by 
these considerations in E either, as will be seen from 
examples that will follow. Existéntial, possessive and lo- 
cative sentences have a common underlying structure at a 
very abstract level where the number of case roles and 
their semantic functions are_marked.95 Consider the ,follow- 
ing examples: 


‘ 


Yr 


(4) There is a TV in the car. U kolima ima televizor. 
(5) The car has a TV. Kola imaju televizor. 


(6) The car has a TV init. U kolima ima jedan ss 
televizor. 


(7) A TV was in the car. » Jedan televizor je bio 
. u kolima. 

All these sentences are derived from a stative locative 
‘clause (as mentioned above, such clauses have ‘two under- 
lying cases: nominative and locative), but they are not 
synonymous in all of their interpretations. In both E and 
S-C example (4) has at least two interpretations: (a) the 
car may have a TV set as part of its equipment (a built-in 
set), or (b) there may be a TV set carried in.thé car, 
just as a suitcase is. This latter meaning will be-referred 
to as "availability". Sentence (5) allows only one inter- 
pretatfon in both languages. The car has a TV set as an in- 
tegral part of the car, namely it has a built in TV set. So 
that (5) is‘in a paraphrase relation‘ with (4) only in its 
(a) interpretation. Example (6) in English has-only the 
meaning of availability, so that .iS Synonymous with (4) 
only under the interpretation (b). In consequence the 
meanings of (5) and (6) are distinct. The S-C equivalent 
of (6) has no distinct form for this meaning and is the 
same as (4). Example (7) is ih a paraphrase relation with | 
(4) in its interpretation (b) (availability) both in E and 
S-C. As can be seen, example (4) is the unmarked form. 


Example (6) is of special interest both from the 
point of view of English and from a contrastive point of 
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view. One of the postulates of case grammar is that a 
Simple sentence can have only one underlying semantic func- 
tion (case) of the same type. In example (6) (The car has a 
TV in it), which is a simple sentence, there are two real- 
izations of the same underlying case, locative, in the sur- 
face structure, the second locative (in it) being a pro- . 
nominalized copy of the subjectivized locative.° Andersen 
(1971, 1972 and 1973a) ae about thé locative copying 
rule, adducing examples such gs: 


(8) The chair has a book on it. 
(9): The wall‘has a ‘slogan on it# 
(lo) My soup has a fly in it.’ ay ge 
' / 


and stating that in stative locative clauses “the locative 
May or may not be subjectivized, and if it is, there may be 
in certain circumstances fcopying’ of the subjectivized 
locative....Only certain verbs (like contain) appear in 
clauses containing subjectivized locatives if no ‘copying’ 
has taken place" (Anderson 1971, 117-118). No explicit rule 
is given which accounts for "certain circumstances" under 
which the copying rule occurs. Though locative copies of 
the subjectivized locatives are obligatory in the examples 
such as: - ; 


(11) The. lemonade has a fly in it. 
(12) The chair has a book on it. 


the locative copy would probably be unacceptable in the 
following sentences (at least when they are affirmative) ; 


/ 


(13) *fhe house has central heating in it. 
(14) *The building has a roof on it. 


ble Silay teas is correlated to the semantic features 
alienable/inalienable or rather thdir extention: integral 
part/non-integral part. (We noted this phenomenon in 
passing’ in Mihailovié 1972, but we did not at, that time 
have enough evidence to formulate the rule.) In locative 
sentences where the part in the relation whole/part is an 
NP which has as referent an object) that is considered as an 


’ 


is allowed in the have sentence, as can be. keen from 
examples (13) and (14). On the other hand iff the referent 
of the NP standing for the part (the underlying nominative) 
is an extraneous object-with respect to the NP referent of 
the locative, then the pronominalized copy of the sub- 
jectivized. locative is obligatorily present in the clause. 


.integral part of the locative NP referent, vr locative copy 


Liss a8 


cou Oe be ba 


(15 e chair has a ‘book. 
(16) ‘*The lemonade has a fly. 


’ 


In S-C’the locative which has the feature inanimate can be « ‘ 
subjectivized in a have clause only if the semantic case : 
element nominative is marked as integral part. 


(17) Kuéa ima centralno gre- The house has central 


janje. ; heating. ° 
3 (18) Soba ima tri prozora. The room has thrée 
; windows. 
(19) Auto ima televizor. The car has a TV. 


‘ A 
Locative clauses in which the referent of the nominative 
NP is an object extraneous to the referent of the lacative 
NP do not allow the subjectivization of the semantic 
locativeein a have clause, and-consequently there does not 
arise the condition for the applioatdon of the locative 
copying rule (this applies only to/locatives the referents 
of which have the feature inanimate). 


‘ (20) *Limunada ima muvu (=*The , lemonade has a fly). 
(21) *Stolica ima knjigu _(=*The chair‘has a book). 


In S-C such relations cdn be realized only in sentences 
_ with the existential ima (a non-concord form which is iso- 
morphic with the verb imati? (have) and SRERREORACSLEY 
related to it). 4 , 


(22) U limunadi ima muva. - There is a fly in the 
: lemonade. 
(23) Na stolici ima knjiga. There is a book on the 
d "chair. 


- ‘ 


Such structures (the so~called existential sentences) 
neither in SC nor in E are susceptible to the distinction 
integral part/non-integral part and can be considered as 
. unmarked forms. r 
As can be seen from the S-C examples (22) and (23) 
‘ $§-C existential sentences have the locative phrase in - J 
< initial position and therefore thev have hot developed an - | 
expletive word corresponding to the English there. The 4 
existential there in E has a definite‘function as it repre- ‘ 
sents a special option in the distribution of theme-rheme, 4 
-the initial position being usually ’reserved for unmarked 
themes, such as definitely determined noun phrases and pro- 
‘nouns, which tie up_ with the previous context (Sée Mihailo- 
vie 1972,. 87-88 for a more exhaustive treatment of this 
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phenomenon). Therefore it is an established fact that it is” 
unugual to find indefinitely defined referential NPs in 
initial position, existential there beihg the usual device 
for avoiding ‘their appearance in that pgsition.. In spite of 


what we BANS a stated sentences such as: 


(24) A eae was on the Na podu je bio jedan 
floor. ens peSkir. 


(25) A fly was. in the = U limunadi je bila 
lemonade. ; jedna muva. 

are , quite acceptable in i ad a eentexta,® whereas 

others such,as: , y 


4 


(26) *central heating was in the house. 
(27) *Running water was in the room. 
(28) *A red fagade was on the house. 


are rejected out of hand. It seems to us that the accepta- 
bility of such sentences could be correlated to the seman- 
tic features we have been dealing with above,,namely the ) 
_features integral/non-integral part. We assume that the 
‘indefinitely modified NPs in such examples ds (24) and (25) 
‘create a feeling of unexpectedness, age 1) towel does not 
belong on the floor, nor does a fly ih“the lemonade. On 

the other hand central heating, running Suter and a ‘fagade 
are integral parts of the referents of the patna 
locative NPs ‘and carry with them no element Of unexpected- 
ness.’ There is a reflection of these semantic consider- 
ations in the grammatical structure of E. An indefinitely 
modified N.is acceptable in the initial position of an 
existential sentence, under the condition that the refer- 
ent., ,of the nominative N st not be an integral part of 
the referent of the locative N; so that the condition for 
creating surprise is satisfied. But if the referent of the 
nominative N-is an integral part of the referent of the 
locative N, the requirement of unexpectedness (i.e. sur- 
prise) is not satisfied, so that such indefinitely modi- 
fied NPs are rejected in initial position. How and where 
these semantic features should be introduced in the under- 
lying structure of the locative clauses we have been 
dealing with has yet to be decided, but we have given evi- 
dence both from E and -S-C to show how these features affect 
the application of transformational rules and to what 
extent the surface realizations of the i oe ha hal stative 
locative clauses depend on them. 


So far our locatives have had the feature inanimate. 
Let us find out whether the same semantic considerations 
affect the surface structure form of those locative clauses 
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in which the locative NP is marked as animate. Both inE , 
and S-C in the relation whole/part where the part is an 
inalienable object (such as parts of the’ body or inborn or * 
acquired qualities) the gnimate locative NP can be sub- 
jectivized-in a have clause. ° ; Nig 


(29) He has dark eyes. On ima crne oi. 
In’ instances where the part is inalienable there is no 
ambiguity (we ignore the fact that sentence (29) has a 
source in two locative predications). But possessions are 
not always inseparable, so- the sentences of the following 


.. type are ambiguous in at least two ways. . 


(30) I have the keys of_the Imam k]juéeve od stana. 
= flat. 4 


May mean that I have the keys of the flat among my pos- 
sessions, or it may mean that I have them with me, that, 
they are available. Of course, the sentence may be dis- 
ambiguated if we add a locative phrase such as on me/wich 
“me (kod sebe), or the extralinguistic context may make the. 
meaning clear. In S-C there is a locative sentence which 
is SRSREEIUONN as-‘'the locative curne up in a locative~ 
phrase: 


(31) U mene su kljuéevi od stana (=At me (Gen) are 
the keys of the flat). é 


With articles of clothing, the locative copy is usually 
present in E, namely the locative preposition, while the 
pronominal copy is obligatorily deleted. In S-C the lo- 
cative copy is not GELSSSERET 


(32) She had a red dress on. Imala je (na sebi) 
. _ ervenu haljinu. 


As can be seen from the S-C equivalent of the E example 
(32), if the locative copy is present, which is far from 
frequent, the locative is pronominalized by the reflexive 
pronoun na sebt (on herself). But when the underlying 
nominative turns up in,surface structure as a non-referen- 
tial constituent (question words and non-referential 
pronouns) the pronominal copy of the locative is obliga- 
tory im S-C, while the pronominal part is obligatorily 
deleted in the E equivalent, leaving behind only the 
locat ve preposition. 


(43) 3ta je ona imala na What did she have on? 
sebt? (=What did she. , ; 
have on herself?) 
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(#4) Kada se pojavila na, When she appeared she 
eebt nije imala had nothing on. 
nt&ta. (=When she 
appeared she had 
nothing on heraels). 


“a * 


We hope to have given wikticlant. evidence that there 
are certain principles at work both in E and S-C based on 
the concepts alienability/inalicnability, which determine 
the respective syrface structure forms of stative locative 
sentences. In addition, we hope to have contributed to the . 
elucidation of the so-far unexplained phenomenon of the 
acceptability vs unacceptability of indefinitely defined 
noun phrases in initial position of so-called existential 


sentences. Pe 
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1. Allen 1964, Lyons -1967, Fillmore 1968, christie 1970, 
Anderson 1971; Boadi 1971. 


2. Nominative is used in Anderson (1971) for a semantic 
case) element and should not be confused with the 

inflectionally marked subjective case in traditional IE 
grammars. The nominative in Anderson’s case granmar is 
the most neutral case and the only igatory Only 
one element, nominative, is oe imply by 
constituency rule, whereas the othe s involve the 
subcategorisation of the clause. NPs en Se the struc- 
ture of a clause only indirectly, i.e. via a particular 
case function. Anderson’s grammar sets up four cases: ; 
ergative, nominative, locative, and ablative. These four 
cases can be introduced either as cat tegories or as 
features on categories, so that cases may become amal- 
gamated and are not treated as monocategorial elements 
like in Fillmore’s grammar. 


3. See:\ DaneS 1966, Firbas 1966, Kirkwood 1969, Sgall 1969 
and the authors quoted therein. 


4. "fhe subject in sentences containing "have (and its 
equivalents) as a main verb” has its source (diachroni- - 


cally. and synchronically) in a locative phrase of some 
- sort". (Anderson 1973a,° 31) > 
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This conclusion rests on the assumption that be and - 
have (as "main" verbs) do not appear in the: deep struc- 
ture of sentences,’but are introduced by transfogm-- 
ational rules (Bath 1967; Lyons 1967). There is 
diachronic evidence for such a proposal. Durbih and 
Durbin (1968, note 7, 117) state that verbs correspond- 
ing to English be and have are not universal and they 
hypothesize that t Proto~Indo-European had neither a verb 
for to be or to have. This assumption is corroborated 
by the fact that there are languages (e.g. Russian, 
Ancient Greek, Hungarian) in which the copula need not 
be present even in the surface structure. More recent 
studies have resulted in a conventfon which treats 
verbs as central (Anderson 1971, note l, 31: “Verbs are 
central relationally: they govern the case functions 
contracted by nouns"). In order not to lose generality 
of description, one is bound to introduce have and be 
into the underlying structure. In Anderson’s grammar 
(1971, 88) be is introduced as copula in stative 
sentences, namely copula is added as a feature to Vv. 

We shall return later to the verb have. 


“As a matter of fact, both:. 


There is a TV in the car. ‘ 
and 
- a 
"fhe car has a TV in it. 


have two reflections of the same underlying case, 
locative. There is a nominative phrase (TV) ‘and two 
locative phrases (there and in the car) and (the car 
and in it) respectively. In both examples there is 
only one locative function in the underlying structure 
ich has two reflections on the surface. In the second 
entence the locative phrase has been subjectivized, 
and in the first, the lo¢ative there “has indeed little 
more semantic specification than that it is a locative” 
(Anderson 1971, 1lo7-108). 
Anderson introduces both have and be into the under- 
lying structure. He postulates three properties for the 
main verb have: it appears with empty Ns above locative 
predications, it reverses Ns ina single predication, 
and it absorbs the lower V, so that the underlying 
structure of the sentence & 


My soup has a fly in it. 
is represented in the following way (Anderson 1973a, 


96-97): 
DARA ¢ le 


1 - 


; Z 
| 

N 4 N a Me." 
Ce 
| - 
! 
| : 


oe nom | loc 
ee a 
« N N 
eK | ats 
have a fly ‘be’ in my Soup 


36 
34 


Ey. 


When the operations of filling the two empty Ns in the 
upper predication are performed, the lower subject filling 
the upper object case (the original being deleted), and the 
lower locative filling the upper subject position (with the 
‘gubsequent pronominalization of the original locative), 
followed by the absoption of the lower V, the following 
‘ structure’ is derived: 


“N Vv N N 

tN : tt 

4 Lewnd = 4 ‘ es B's ' 
my soup has a fly in it 


ae principles of this rule are formulated: in Anderson 
P 973b.) 


, 8. We shall adduce some sentences with a locative copy 
Y é obtained from books and unprepared speech so as to 
* -4 avoid the impression that such structures are strained; 
the examples quoted are taken from linguistic ‘works, 
whose authors usually exemplify their points by 
examples made up for the occasion. . 


The apple-tree has a lot of apples Se Se 
year. 


Her voice had that faintly complaining note 
-in_ it which is about the most annoying sound - 
@ human voice can contain. (Agatha Christie, | 
The Sittaford Mystery, Glasgow 1975 (first 
publ. 1931), 60.) 
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Allan (1971, 6) gives the following examples: 


(16) a. A strange man is outside. 
b. There, is a strange man outside. 


stating that “despite the synonymy of the two 
sentences (l6a) is more dramatic and impressive than 
(16b) 3° this results from the thematization of ‘new’ 
information." : 


' ® 
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Leonardo Spalatin (University of Zagreb) 


(AN APPROACH TO THE DEP WWITE ARTICLE a 
Introduction 
Yr. The articles constitute one of the knottiest 


points of English grammar for speakers of Serbo-Croatian 

and they are never ‘fully mastered. A speaker of Serbo- 5 
Croatian, by dint of much reading and by paying special 
attention to the articles, can arrive -at a point where he 

can be fairly certain in repeating what he has memorized \- 
either individual cases or parts of the article system 

but he is never quite certain how far the system goes and, 


" consequently, feels uncertain when he has to generate a 


use of the article for which nas “memory nan stored no pre- 
‘cedent. 


- 


2 One of the prominent practical aims of cortras-; 
tive analysis is to help learners to go from the Source 


-Language to the Target Language in the most effective and 


least painful way by establishing what is identical in the 

two languages and by concentrating on differences. The 

ciel assumption is that the difficulties facing the 

learnér stem from differences between the two languages 

and that the greater the difference between the two lan-: 
guages the greater will be the difficulties. The degree of 
difference ‘is thus in direct ratio to the number of errors 
made in using a particular language item. From this ity ~ : 
would ‘seem that coéntrastive analysis would have much to . * s4 


ad 
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tell the speaker of SC when he struggles with the English 
article system, as this is an area of very numerous errors 
and, consequently, of great difficulties. Unfortunately, * 
this is not ‘the case. 


35 In contrastive analysis we are faced mostly with 
the following situations: 


* 


a a. A Source Language item Si has a ee od 
ing Target Language item Ti with somewhat differentidis- 


tribution. Si represents positive interference; the differ- 

ence in distribution between Si and Ti represents negative 
interference. Thus, both SC and E have possessives (adjec- 

tives and pronouns). This fact will "remind" the Serbo- 

Croatian learner of English to use possessive words also | 
in English (positive interference) , but he must also keep : 
in mind the differences in their use (negative interfer= ~«< 

ence) and react with a fpossessivé adjective in English 
also in cases where there is no positive interference from 
SC; ' 


3.2. b. Si has Ti,, Tis, wag as its equivalents in 
the system. Si represents positive interference; the fact 
that Si can be rendered as Ti,, Tin, -.-, represents nega- ~ 
tive interference. The SC present is rendered, mostly, as 
present, preterit or present perfect in E. The fact that 

an SC tense requires a tense in E represents positive in- 
terference; the necessity to choose among three possibil- 
ities in E as against one in SC represents negative inter- 
ference, and the learner will tend to generalize one of 

the E possibilities to the exclusion of the other two, at 
the first stage of learning. At later stages, he will start 
using also the other possibilities, although not necessar- 
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ily correctly; 


SaFa" c. Si), Siz, ..., have Ti as their sole equiv- 
alent. Bi 0+ Bhos «+e, Could represent negative interfer- 
ence. An example for this situation would be the two. 
‘aspectual forms in most SC verbs as against one non- 
aspectual form in E. The learner will tend to distinguish 
two aspectual forms also in E, and for this he will utilize 
the two types of verb phrases in E (simple and progress- . 
ive), mostly by ascribing imperfective value to the 
progressive form and the perfective value to the simple 
form, for reasons that need not interest us here.} This 
means that the learner tends to utilize as translation 
equivalents elements of the Target Language which are not 
formally correspondent to the items of his mother tongue. 


3.4. d. This is, fortunately, the least frequent 
situation: for no item in the Source Language there are one 
or more items itn the Target Language. In such situations 
contrastive analysis is of little or no use as positive 
interference, for all practical purposes, is totally 
absent. The learner will begin, at the stage when he is 
expected to start generating Target Language sentences, by 
omitting the item(s) for which there is no positive inter- 
ference from the Source Language. At the second stage, he 
acquires positive interference of a kind. In the case of 
the articles, a SC learner of E will learn that, contrary 
to the situation in his mother tongue, E nouns eccur with 
articles; that is, he will take nouns as signals for ar- 
ticles but he will still lack a signal for the distribution 
of articles. The result will be that the use of articles 


will increase, but the increase will very likely be too 
’ 


t 
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great ‘and their distribution will be quite frequently 
wrong. This explains why, after a period of intensive ex- 
ercise on the use of articles, the number of wrongly used 
articles seems t> increase rather than decrease. Before 
the exercises the articles were mostly omitted, so that 
those nouns which occur without phonetically realized ar- 
ticles were correctly used. At the second stage, practi- 
cally all nouns have phonetically realized articles, many 
of which are used where no article is required and, in the 
situation where one of the articles is required, frequent- 
ly the wrong article is selected; (it is mostly the defi- 
nite article that is generalized). This is a situation 
‘similar to that in which, when asked what was better, a 
watch which was a second late every year or a watch that . 
had stopped, the computer, allegedly, answered that the 

. one that was out of order was better because it showed 
absolutely correct time twice a day. while the first watch . 


’ 


‘never showed correct time. 


a 


A. The learner sees nouns in SC as "nil + noun", 
The nil, as far as phonetic realization is concerned, cor- 
responds to the E null article, and the learner, in some 
cases, by making a mistake comes up with a correct sol~ 
ution. At the second stage, the Dearner’ s newly acquired 
equivalence is "SC nil + N" = E article + N" with the 
-nul1? article omitted as it has the same form as his 
native nil, which he has been taught is wrong. In other 
words, he has become article-conscious, which is obviously 
a step towards the Target Language. Paradoxically, this 
step in the right direction often iia in an “increased 
number of wrong articles. 
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5s Although situations are rare in which there is 
no item in ‘the Source Language and one or more correspond- 
ing items in the Target Language, the frequency of the few 
items which may exist can be extremely high. This is the 
situation facing a native speaker of English groping his 
way through the maze of the SC aspect system. The author 

- of the present article knows an American with an uncanny 
knowledge of SC who is likely to make mistakes only in the 
selection of the proper verb aspect. This fact is not very 
encouraging for a, speaker of SC when he tackles the intri- 
cacies of the E article system. 


6. There have been several attempts to find ele- 
ments of positive interference in SC for the E articles, 
but so far as we can judge, they all have been what they 
were bound to be - failures. Those elements of positive 
interference authors believe they ‘have discovered are, 

in most cases, no such elements at all or, at best, their . 
positive value is marginal and they themselves are op- 
tional. In addition, their possible utilization imposes 
upon the’learner so much mental effort that they are to 
all practical purposes useless. 


Gils To illustrate this, let us consider some of the 
More plausible cases of the alleged positive interference 
from SC. 

Ts One such case is believed to be the occurrence 
of a demonstrative with the second mention of the same 
referent, as in ~ 


(1) Nekoé je Zivio. neki kralj. Taj je kralj imao 
x 


jednog sina. (Litera : Once upon a time 

there lived some king. That king had one son.) 
(1E) Once upon a time there lived a_ king. The king 

had a son. ; 
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This looks rather convincing, if we forget the fact that 
in most cases instead of taj kralj ("the king") we will 
have on ("he"). On the other hand, taj (alleged equival- 
ent of "the") is far from:obligatory. Admittedly, a se- 
quence like: - a 


(2) Nekoé je Zivio neki kralj. Kralj je imao. 


jednog sina. (Literally: Once upon a time 


there lived some king. King had one son.) 
(2E) the same as (IE) 


would be rather awkward, but not for reasons of awkward 
grammar but rather for the jarring close repetition of the 
noun kralj ("king"). If the sentence is reshuffled, two 
repetitions of the noun kralj ("king") without the demon- 
strative taj (?"the")} are quite acceptable: 

(3) Nekoé je Zivio neki kralj. Osim dviju kéeri, . 
kralj je imao i jednog sina. (Literally: Once 
upon a time there lived some king. In addi- 
tion to two daughters, king had one son.) 

ived 


(3E) Once upon a time there a_king. In 
addition to two daughters, the king had a son. 


7.1. If (1) is continued in such a way that sin 
("son") is mentioned again (in the same way as kralj 
("king") in (1)) it ds, the demonstrative taj (?"the") that 
becomes awkward: 


(4) Nekoé je Zivio neki kralj. Taj je kralj imao 


jones sina. ?Taj_ sin bio je wrlo hrabar, 
Literally: Once upon a time there lived a 


king. The king had one son. That son was very 
brave.) 


; (4E) Once upon a time there lived a\ king. The king 
had a_son. The son was very brave. 
Teds In this way taj as a signal for the definite 
article in E is of very negligible usefulness. In addi- 
tion, taj is a frequent equivalent of that or this, which 
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farther reduces its usefulness as a definite article sig- 
tal. The learner has to decide whether taj occurs with a 
first mention or the second mention of the referent; if 
it is a second mention then there is a possfbility (how 
much of a possibility?) that it signals the definite ar- 
ticle in E. This is obviously too devious a procedure for 
the learner to profit by. 


8. Another frequently mentioned case of possible 
positive SC interference as a signal of the definite ar- 
ticle in E is the tendency (we do not know how consistent 
it is) in SC to start a sentence with what is known and 
to conclude it with a new piese—of information. The con- 
clusion drawn from this is that a noun occurring initial- 
ly in SC will have as its E equivalent a corresponding. 
noun preceded by the definite article, and a noun occur- 
ring finally will have a corresponding noun with the in- 
definite article in E (or, if it is a non-count noun, the 
zero article), not necessarily in the same position. Thus 
to 


(5) Covjek je doSao. (Literally: Man has arrived.) 
would correspond 
(5E) The man has arrived. 


whereas 

(6) DoSao je Eovjek.. (Literally: Arrived has man.) 
would be an equivalent of 

(6E) A_man has arrived. 


8.2. When told of this distinction, speakers of SC 
are rather astonished because they are not aware of it, 
and most of them would say that (6) is rather unusual. The 
more usual form would probably be 


‘ 


~ 
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(7)\ DoSao je onaj tovijek. (Literally: Arrived 
has that man.) 
(7E) That man has arrived. 
where Sovjek | ("man") is signaled as identifiable from the. 


foregoing text or discourse. ) 


8.3. Even if this principle of ordering sentence 
elements actually functions, with some complications, its 
function is not to represent:a noun as either definite or 
indefinite; rather, it is to represent anything as the 
known thing (argument), about which something so far un- 
known is said (predication). As arguments are mostly real- 
ized as nouns, the initial position of nouns is the 
typical position (that is why- (6) sounds unusual), and the 
notion of definiteness, as signaled by the E definite ar- 
ticle, only accidentally coextends with the notion of 
argument, as an indefinitely modified noun can also be the 
argument, as in "Some people never learn" -or "A boy stood 
at a corner." In addition, a’ slight emphasis- on any 
element of sentence structure plays havoc with this too 
subtle a system to be of any real practical use. In con- 
clusion, we would like to emphasize the fact that the : 
categories of definiteness and indefiniteness simply are 
no part of the semantics of the SC noun. 


9. The fact that SC distinguishes a definite and an 
indefinite form of adjectives has very often been pointed 
out as a possible signal for the articles in E. It is ~ 
believed that a SC noun modified by the definite form of 

' an adjective will have in E an equivalent adjective and 
noun preceded by the definite article, while for the 
indefinite adjective form the opposite will be true. If we 
take even a-perfunctory look at the actual situation in 
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sc, the usefulness of an adjectival form in SC as an ar- 
ticle signal dwindles dowh, to insignificance. 


Gels The definite and the indefinite forms of adjec- 
tives are in most inflexional forms distinguished only by 
the quality, rather than the quantity of accent, The 
‘accent on forms that are not distinguished by different 
segmental morphemes normally has the same quantity in 
both ‘forms (for instance, the indefinite form Zuto has a 
léng ‘stem vowel, as does the definite form Zuto), but one 
form has a different melody from the melody in the other 
form (in the definite form 2@to it is falling, whereas in 
the indefinite form Z\ito it is rising). In ‘addition, the 
definite form often shows a lengthening of the vowel fol- 
lowing the stressed syllable (20to). Most speakers in the 
cultural centers in the west of the country and elsewhere 
do not distinguish either the melody of the accent or the 
length of the post-stress vowel, so that for these speak- 
ers formal differences between the two forms of the 
adjertive are reduced to very few inflexional endings 
that show different segmental morphemes for the two ad- 
jective forms .' . 


9.2. Maretié himself (§461), and he is not at all 
reluctant to be prescriptive, says that there are very 
few invariable rules for the use of the two adjective 
forms. He lists a number of examples where, in the same 
environments, both forms occur. 


42's The most discouraging fact in this discouraging 
situation is that the definite adjective forms can occur 

in situations where E will require an indefinite determiner, 
as in 
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(8) nekakav dragocjeni (definite adjective) 
prsten . 

‘(8E) a costly ring 
ae What remains of this feature of SC which much 
has been expected from are Maretié’s "few invariable 
rules", and their usefulness seems quite negligible. One — 
of them is that where there is a close connexion (kind of 
total attachment) between the adjective and its noun (such ~ 
as to form a semantic unit), the adjective will invariably 
appear in its definite form. This could offer a very minor 
help indeed with some types of English’ connotative proper 
names. The SC connotative name Stari svijet ("Old World”) 
could be utilized as a reminder to the SC learner of 
English to produce the Old World in E (rather than Old 
World). This situation could be formalized as 

—— = (SC Adj-def +N) (E the + Adj +N) / con- 

notative proper name . 
9.5. This instruction would be valid only in situa- 
tions where there is a close translation equivalence and 
formal correspondence between the two languages. Following 
this instruction, the learner will come up with a number 
of correct articles, as in the Milky Way (Mlije@ni Put). 
. With the Crystal Palace he just would not know whether the 
feminine adjective form kristalna should be interpreted as 
definite or indefinite; and this would be the most fre- 
quent situation even where a close correspondence could be 
established, which is not very frequently. 


9.6. With non-proper names the definite form of the 
adjective is worse than useless. The E equivalent of 
slijepi mi3 ("blind (adj. def.) mouse") is either the bat’ 
for the genus or else a/the bat for individual animals; 
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vrtni karanfil ("garden (adj. def.) pink"), to take an 


example showing close correspondence, will be the garden 
pink in the acanoenan te otherwise it is a/the garden 
pink. In these and simYlar cases the SC construction 
"Definite Adjective + Noun" has as its E equivalents: 


a. the gé@neric the: 


Vrtni karanfil gaji se u vrtu. 


The garden pirk is grown in gardens. 
the article the: 


Vrtni karanfil koji gajim u vrtu predivan ce. 


The garden pink ,I’m growing in my garden is 
most Beaicival : 


? 
the indefinite article: 


U vrtu imamo vrtni karanfil. 


There is a a_garden pink in the garden, 
This variety of heterogenous "equivalents" shows that 
there is no equivalence relation between the SC definite 
adjective form and the E definite article either with cb- 
ligatory or optiokal occurrences of the SC definite .drec-- 
tive forms. 


low We will not mention other cases of elements oe 
SC able to signal the necessity of using an article ‘nr *. 
At best, such signals are optional or strained, or else 
they are bordering on the fantastic. In any case, they are 
too complicated to be of any practical value. 


be Our own experience, and the futile atterrts tc 
find positive interference in SC for both the occurrence 
and distribution of articles in E, leads us to the ccr- 
clusion that no contrastive attempt could possikly frove 
useful because there is no realistic basis for such ar 
attempt. The only thing that remains for the SC learner of 
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E is to try to understand, memorize and make automatic 
the system of E articles. Now it only remains to tell him 
where to find this system described in a useful way. The 
answer is - there is‘no such description. 


12. The grammars learners “use are mostly of the 
for-foreign-students type, compiled, as often as not, by 
persons with practical skill in teaching but with no the- 
oretical linguistic training and with very little under- 
standing of the nature of difficulties the learner, with. 
his native linguistic behavior, meets in studying E. Most 
of the authors seem to be firm, though unconscious, be- 
lievers in the universal grammar as embodied in the gram- 
mar of the English language: The foreigner’s grammar is, 
of course, the same as English grammar. Non-native authors 
of E grammars of this type usually have an article system 
in their language. Grammars of other types mostly do not 
devote enough space to the articles, or they show only a 
vague theoretical interest in the articles as one of the 
possible realizations of the Det formative. 


13. The main weakness of such grammars, however, is that 
they are compiled mostly by authors whose mother tongues .. ~ 
have articles and they are, consequently, not aware of 

the tremendous difficulties facing a learner whose mother 
tongue has no article system. A student whose mother 
tongue does have an article system possesses a powerful 
tool of positive interference. He finds himself in the 
enviable position of having numerous signals in his mother 
tongue, as well as a feeling for the use of articles, and 
what he has to do is to learn how his code is to be trans-- 
coded into the E code. A SC learner has to learn an 
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entirely new code together with a new slant on reality in 
order to be able to understand the necessity of having : 
that code at all. It is obvious that a speaker of a lan- 
guage which possesses an article system will take much 

_ for granted when describing the functioning of E articles 
for the practical use of those who try to learn English, 

: forgetting the basic fact that, as far as a speaker of,a 
language which has no articles is concerned, there is no 
earthly reason for the articles to occur with nouns 
rather than with, say, verbs, as his language signals the 
necessity for the use of articles with .nouns as much as 
it does with verbs by a total absence of any kind of ae" 
nal anywhere. What most of the grammars. used by SC stu- 
dents of E-do is compare the situation in the author’s 
mother tongue with that in E. Or, if the author is a 
native speaker, he usually devotes very little space to 
the articles and his selection of the article items he 
chooses to mention is very haphazard indeed and is done 
in such a way as to leave the impression that no one can 
make head or tail of the articles by the practice of 
making a positive statement about a "use" of the article 
and then following this brief statement by a long list of 
but’s. The worst thing in the usual approach to the ar- 

- ticles in grammars compiled by non-natives with an 
article system in their languages, is that the "genmantaon: 
rather than description, is done unconsciously without 
the author’s being aware of it and, consequently, much 4 
that is identical or similar is left out or dealt with 
summarily in half a sentence (this is no exaggeration) , 
while the author is likely to concentrate on the differ- 
biel and, as a result, frequently devotes an undue 
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amount of space and effort to ra her matginally important 


occurrences of the articles. 


14. What we will try to do} in a series of) articles, 
is to| give an outline of how weSbelieve the E definite 


to say. 


baal Our intention, t erefore, is purely practical 
in the sense that we do not have the slightest ambition 
to discover how the definite article actually works. What 
could seem like excursions into theory in the following 


‘texts is to be understood only as a help to the learner 
‘to understand, and to the teacher to explain and make 
readily acceptable; sgme 


points in the use of the definite: 
article. On a general’ plane, the explanations may be very — 
incomplete and intended for only one situation. 


if.2s Our intention is not practical in the sense that’ 
what we say has to be used in exactly the order of pres- 
entation, with exactly that amount of importance attached 
to it which is in direct relation to the space devoted to 
individual items. There has been no attempt to devise 
exercises, or even to suggest where exercises would be 


useful. We leave that to those better qualified than we 
are. 


15. Our approach to the definite article in English 
is based on considerations of the freedom of choice of the. 


7 


‘« 

t 
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articles. Roughly, the division of the article uses is 
this: (a) situations where only the definite article is 
likely to occur, and (b) situations where the speaker 
has to choose between the datinase article and some 

‘ other article.’ , wa 


» 


15.1... Situation (a) comprises what we call "Memor- 
ized Uses of the Definite Article." These are situations 
‘ ot ‘ 
where the signal for the use of the definite article is 


cooked for in features outside the article system (easy 
identify for a speaker of SC) which are invariably, 
invariably enough, accompanied by the definite ar- 
cle. Such features are of all sorts, such as lexical 
sets (names of rivers), number (plural nouns), noun 
classes (proper nouns), modifiers (late, superlatives), 
and others. Occasionally, a not too deep-going rationale 
of ‘individual situations is attempted, based on what we 
believe to be the underlying article system. This group. - 
also includes the "generic" use of the definite article, 
although here a choice is possible but it is not relevant. 
It means pretty much the same thing whether we say "The 
horse is a useful animal", "A horse is a useful animal”, 
or "g Horses are useful animals". ~ 


15.2. The second article of this series is entitled 
"Generated Uses of the Definite Article” and it deals 
with situations where there isa choice between the ar- 
ticles and this choice is relevant. In all cases it is 
the semantics of the definite article that is decisive 
for its occurrence. But to help the learner, such situa- 
tions are divided into two groups. One group contains 
those instances of the definite article for whose appear- 
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ance there is some rather reliable signal in the accom- 
-panying context (as a repeated referent: "A dog bit me. 

I hit the dog." or "A dog bit me. I hit the wretched 

creature." or "...a house...the roof was red" and 

similar). The other group contains those occurrences of 

the definite article for which there is no signal in the 
accompanying text (like "the sun does not shine every 
_ day"), although occasionally séme accompanying structural 

feature may serve asa not too reliable indication that 

the definite articlef should be used (such as a relative 

clause: “the man who arrived yesterday"). This is followed 

by the most frequent cases ofthe deletion of the ay 
definite article. Here we are not concerned with cases 

like "from door to door", but rather with cases of 

identity deletion like “the knife and (the) fork". 

Finally, we try to show that cases like "¢ school" 

against-—"a/the school", which are great favourites with 
. most grammars, are nothing exceptional and that they 

behave in exactly the same way as all other nouns capable 


of changing from count class to the non-count class. 
\ 


/ NOTES 
, 


1. See L. Spalatin, * 
Serbo-Croatian", 


‘ Ee ’ 
e Present Tense in English and 
R. Filipovié, ed., The Yugoslav 


Reports 3, 


2. A.null morpheme is rpheme without a phonetic ; ; ‘ 
realization; nil indicates the absence of a morpheme. 
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and Error Analysis to Practicing Teachers" (3-17). 
Radmila Djordjevié, "Some Problems in Teaching 
English Noun Phrases as Subject to Serbo-Croatian 
Speakers" (18-25). Radmila Djordjevié, “Problems 
in Teaching the Structure of Some English Noun 
Phrases as Subject to Serbo-Croatian Speakers" 
(26-38). Radmila Djordjevié, “Some Problems in 
Teaching English Pronominalization to Serbo-Croati- 
an Speakers” (39-48). Mirjana Vilke, "Teaching 
Modal Verbs to SC Learners of English" (49-70). 
Mirjana Vilke, “Teaching the Present Perfect Tense 
in the SC Speaking Area" (71-82). Mirjana Vilke, 
Goon the Imperative in SC Speaking Areas" 
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19. STUDIES, 6. Zagreb, 1975, Eng. text. 172 pp. 


Contents: Rudolf Filipovié, "The Yugoslav Serbo- 
Croatian - English Contrastive Project at the End 
of Its Second Phase (1971-1975)" (5-26). Dora Maéck, 
“Relatives in English and Their Serbo-Croatian 
Equivalents" (27-62). Mirjana Vilke, "On Compiling 
Pedagogical Materials" (63-77). Ralph E. Weber, 
. : "Critical Response to the Project" (78-89). Bio- 
graphical and Bibliographical Data on Contributors to 
the YSCECP (90-138). Zeljko Byujas, “On Translational 
Conversion in English: Serbo-Croat Contrastive 
Analysis" (139-147). Colette Craig, "On Serbo- 
Croatian Complement Sentences" (148-164). Gordana 
Opatié, “On Psycholinguistics and Its Assumed 
Relevance to Contrastive Analysis" (165-172). 


uS $ 5 - Din. 50 
20. REPORTS, 10. Zagreb, 1976, Eng. text. 134 pp. 


Contents: Ljiljana Bibovié, "The Infinitive as 
Subject in English and Serbo-Croatian" (3-19). 
Vladimir. Ivir - Vlasta Tanay;, "The Contrastive 
Analysis of Collocations: Collocational Ranges of 
Make and Take with Nouns and Their Serbo-Croatian 
Correspondents” (20-49). Ljiljana Mihailovié, 
“Passive Sentences in English and Serbo-Croatian - 
Part II" (50-108). Ljiljana Mihailovié, "Differences 
in the Surface Structure Realizations of Serbo- 
Croatian Clauses in English and Serbo-Croatian" 
(109-120) . Leonardo Spalatin, "An Approach to the 
Detinite Article" (121-136). 
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CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN, 
Volume One, Zagreb, 1975. Eng. text. 179 pp. 


US $ 5 = Din. 50 


Contents: Rudolf Filipovié, "Objectives and Initial 
Results of the Zagreb English - Serbo~Croatian Contras- 
tive Project (Zadaci i prvi rezultati Zagrebatkog 
englesko -- hrvatskog ili srpskog kontrastivnog projekta)* 
(4-47). Wayles Browne, “Teaching SC Equivalents to E 

' Modals"™ (47-51). Wayles Browne, "The Second Person 
Imperative for Learners of SC" (51-55). Wayles Browne, 
"Serbo-Croatian Verbs with se and Related Problems for 
English-Speaking Learners" (55-66), Wayles Browne, 
"Number Agreement in SC for E Learners” (66-71). 

Wayles Browne, "Gender in Serbo-Croatian for English- 
Speaking Learners" (71-73). Wayles Browne, “On Teaching 
SC Pronominalization to English-Speaking Learners” 
(73-75). Wayles Browne, AnuSka Nakié, “Introduction to 
Word Order" (75-77). Wayles Browne, "Theme-Rheme 
\Structure and Word Order for Learners of Sarho-Croatian® 
(77-82). Wayles Browne, AnuSka Nakié, "Four: Rules for 
the Position of the Verb" (82-87). Wayles Browne,AnuSka 
Nakié, “Fixed Word Order in Serbo-Croatian” (87-97). 
AnuSka Nakié, "Word Order (Error Analysis)" (97-105). 
Wayles Browne, "Serbo-Croatian Enclitics for English- 
Speaking Learners" (105-135). Wayles Browne, “Contras- 
tive Patterns in English and SC Conjoining" (135-143). ' 
Wayles Browne, “Notes on Clauses as Subjects" (143-146). 
AnuSka Nakié, “Complement Clauses (Error Analysis)" 
(146-148). AnuSka Nakié, “Relative Clauses (Error 4 
Analysis)" (148-155). AnuSka Nakié, “Lexical Errors ."° 

‘ (Error Analysis)" (155-167). Wayles Browne, Anusdka 

Nakié, “American-English and Serbo-Croatian Handwriting" 
(167-169). Wayles Browne, “Phrase Stress in Serbo- 
Croatian and English" (169-172). AnuSka Nakié, Wayles 
Browne, “The Intonation of Questions in Serbo-Croatian 
and English* eeierad aye 
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